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REVIEW OF NEW BOOES. 





A Second Fourney vito the Interior of Africa, 
undertaken at the request of the London 
Missi Society. By the Rev. John 
Campbell. 2 vols. 8vo. F. Westley. 

We have much satisfaction in making this 
interesting work known to the public ; our 
diligence in providing novelties for our 
many friends having, in this instance, been 
rewarded with the means of doing so, while 
the book itself can hardly have been seen 
by any eyes except our own. 

Mr, Campbell’s former travels, as a Mis- 
sionary into Southern Africa, have rendered 
his name and labours so familiar to the 
world, that no preface is necessary to his 
second journey. We need only state our 
opinion that practice has greatly improved 
his style; that he is more miscellaneous 
and entertaining than before ; and that his 
route,* from Cape Town to Kurreechane, the 
capital of the Marootzee nation,extended over 
about ten degrees of latitude, and penetrated 
300 miles beyond his former travels, In 
these regions he saw populous cities hitherto 
a to Europe, — aaetes a multitude 
of facts, not only valuable to h 
and natural hist, but highly ps ms 
illustrating the habits of these tribes, and 
amusing as incidents of personal adventure. 

Mr. Campbell and Dr. Philip left London 
in November 1818, tu visit the Missionary 
Societies in South Africa. On the 26th of 
February they arrived at Cape Town ; and 
on the 4th of May set out for the interior, 
accompanied by Messrs. Evans and Moffat, 
missionaries. Having inspected the well- 
known stations on the eastern coast, Dr. P. 
was left behind, and our author, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Moffat, departed for Sattakovu, 
where, it may be recollected, his preceding 
Journey terminated. 

As this part of the country has not only 
been described by him, but by Barrow, 
Lichtenstein and Latrobe, we. shall pass 
very cursorily over it, till we arrive, via 
Beaufort, at the limits of the colony. Ata 
Mr. Smit’s they found him surrounded by 
about fifty Bushmen, men, women and 
children, whom he kept in his service, not 
for use, but because if not so engaged the 
would be only thieves in his neighbourhood, 
whom he would be obliged “ to shoot, as 
others had done ;” and it is remarkable, that 
their morality applies to the safe custody of 
every thing entrusted to them, while all 
else they consider to be fair plunder. 

Mr. Smit (continues the author,) from a 
child, has-had much intercourse with Bush- 


* It embraces about ten degrees of latitude 
from 34 to 24 N. and stretches between 19 and 





men, and can speak their language as well as 
any native. He said that they did not be- 
lieve in a God, or the great father of men, 
but in the devil, who, they affirm, made every 
thing with his left hand; that they believe 
they shall rise again from the dead; for, 
when they bury the dead, they lay the body on 
the ground, with an assagais(spear,) covering 
both with bushes and stones. They put the 
assagais by his side, that when he rises he 
may have something to defend himself with, 
and procure a living; but, if they hate 
the dead person, they deposit no assagais, 
that when he rises he may either be murder- 
ed or starved. They suppose, that some time 
after they arise they shall go to a land where 
there will be abundance of excellent food. 
They make use of no form or ceremony at 
their marriages, if marriages they can be 
called. The men have frequently four or five 
wives, and often exchange wives with each 


The Bushmen here, as in all other parts, 
put poison on the points of their arrows. 
Mr. Smit was once wounded by one near the 
heart. He happened at that time to have a 
pamphlet of twenty or thirty pages in his 
vest pocket, threugh which the arrow went, 
and entered his Lody; but, to the astonish- 
ment of every one, he recovered. The 
strongest poison used by the Bushmen, he 
said, was taken from the yellow serpent, the 
head of which they cut off, and extract the 
two bags of poison that lie under the upper 
jaw-bone. The substance thus obtained soon 
hardens, and is pounded with some of the 
red stone which they use, mixed with grease, 
to smear their bodies. The juice of the Iili- 
teris bulb is then added, and with this com- 
position they prepare their arrows. The 
wound of an arrow, thus poisoned, is mortal. 
The black poison taken from rocks, which 
was reported to me, on my former journey, 
either to be the dung of some insects, or col- 
lected by them, Mr. Smit said exuded from 
the rocks where it was found: he had seen 
great quantities of it in the vicinity, under 
the projecting stones of cliffs, in the same 
way that I had seen it atSneuberg. This 
conjecture appears more unlikely than the 
other. , 

No serpent can withstand the power of the 
oil of tobacco ; one drop or two is followed 
with spasms and death. 


From the boundary our travellers entered 
the country of the Wild Bushmen, shoot- 
ing, for provision, springboks, of which they 
saw thousands at a time. Ostriches were 
also so numerous, that forty-three were 
counted at one view, and lions were often 
seen and heard. One of the latter was 
found dead in a crouching posture, as if 
about to spring, and the shooters fired at 
him before they discovered that it was so. 
The heat was excessive. Mr, C. says, 


So great was the effect of the heat, that 





78 E. longitude, 





was dried up in the inkstand; the board I 
used in the wagon for a writing-table was 
split; the water in all our vessels was as hot 
as teais generally drank in Britain, and I 
could not touch without pain any part of the 
wagon that had been exposed to the sun. 
Therm. in shade at noon 96. 

They crossed the Great Orange ‘River, 
where about a quarter of a mile broad, and 
Mr. C. renewed his intercourse with the 
Griquas. While with them, they were 
visited by a party of another tribe, called the 
Corannas. ’ 

They were particularly fond of looking at 
drawings of animals. On seeing a represen- 
tation of Mr. Breda’s house, in which I had 
lived at Cape Town, they could not conceive 
what it was. One of them, who could speak 
a little Dutch, asked me what it meant? 
They expressed much wonder on being in- 
formed that it was a house in which white 
people lived. One of them had a long, wide 
incision across his back, which was not 
healed. It was made to cure a pain in lis 
loins. Some had plasters of cow-dung co~ 
vering the whole forehead as an ornament; 
others had the forehead painted with | 
ter part of the Corannas had a 
joint taken from their little finger, which is 
done with a sharp stone. This operation is 
performed merely for the purpose of bleed- 
ing, in order to remove some pain. The in- 
convenience through life, arising from such a 
dismemberment, perhaps never occurred to 
this ignorant people. 

Leaving Griqua, we have the following 
singular account of a well:— 

Our Bootshuana found a hole filled with 
the rain of the preceding day, a few yards 
from the road, of whii:h he and several others 
drank copiously. M:y driver remarked, that 
the hole had been miade by a zebra scraping 
with his forefeet beft»re he lay down to — 
The ground thus hoklowed and hardened is 
rendered capable of retaining the rain, and 
in these holes water is frequently found in 
the desert ; so that, while the zebra is con- 
sulting his own com/ fort, he is providing for 
that of others. 

In the Griqua'T own, it is pleasing to 
hear, the instructio! a of the native children 
is carried on with’ success; the — te- 
mark applies, thoug] 4 not to so gratifying an 
extent, at Lattakoo., where the labours of 
the Missionaries a re however producing 
most beneficial effec ts. 

As we shall have to return to the Latta- 
koo district, our r¢:aders will eee be 
better pleased with: us if we, for the present, 
leave that place and Mashow, another large 
town near it, and‘ carry them at once to 
Kurreechane, the M: arootzee capital, the ulti- 
mate point of Mr. Campbell's journey and 
by far the most imp: ortant city in this region : 





our sugar was as hard as a brick; the ink 


a city in magnitud.e, for it contains t 
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16,000 inhabitants. Its roaches and 
appearance are thus described. After pass- 
ing a river called Lukoowhai, the author 
relates 


- - - an extensive but beautiful ascending 
valley appeared before us, the hills on each 
sidé wére closed with trees like those we 
had just Passed. The serpentine bed of a 
river, which flowed down the valley, proved 
troublesome to the waggons, from the num- 
ber of times we were obliged to cross. it. 
About one p.m. we arrived at its source, 
where we found our elevation to be nearly 
equal to any of the surrounding hills, yet the 
descent was so gradual that it rather resem- 
bled a plain than a declivity, To the west- 
ward we saw achain of hills ranning from 
south to north, which were lost in thenorthern 
horizon ; another chain before us ran from 
west to east. The general prospect greatly 
resembled Welsh scenery, only every tree, 
bush, bird, and insect, were completely dif- 
ferent. Soie of the trees were of the palm 
kind, others resembled the orange and the 


peach, and a third species appeared as if the king, but after his death, another brother, 
y . 


sprinkled all over with flower. The stateliest 
tree in the woods possessed a leaf like that 
of the peach, and from its timber the natives 
make the raiters of their houses. The fruit 
is said to be so abundant in the season, that 
the towms are then almost emptied of inha- 
bitants, who take up their residence upon 
the mountains for the purpose of gather- 


ing it. 

mY two P.M. we came within sight of ex- 
tensive corn-fields, in a plain of great length, 
but not above two or three miles broad. In 
a short time part of the long-desired city 
was seen, standing on the top of one of the 
highest hills in that part of Africa. Moeel- 
way, the eldest son (though not by the eldest 
queen) of the late king of the Marootzee, 
with two other persons who had been upon 
a hunt joined us about this time. He was 
tall and well shaped, of a mild countenance, 
and about twenty-five years of age. He 
acted as our guide till we arrived at the city, 
which was about five miles distant. 

On reaching the corn-fields, parties of 
men, women and young people hastened to 
the waggons from every quarter. They gazed 
as if they had sud been translated to 
a new world. - The men drew near, but the 
women t at a respectful distance. Some 
of the boldest ventured neater, but the least 
sound of the whips, by the drivers striking 
the oxen, made them run as if chased by 
lions. At the east corner of the fields we 
arrived at a hill of difficult ascent, not so 
much from its steepness as from its being 
almost covered with large stones. The de. 
scent, if possible, was worse. Every stroke 
of the waggon against a rock occasioned un- 
comfortable feelings, knowimg how important 
it was to keep,them whole.in a region so re- 
mote from any place where they could be 


— 

plain, which extended between the 
hill we were descending and that on which 
the stood, was soon covered with peo- 
ple; if I may use the expression, streams of 
the On were pouring down from the 
heights in every direction, It being impos- 
sible to drag the waggons up the hill in front, 
they were directed to go round by another 
way, while some of us ascended straight uo 


by @ most rocky path, amidst a multitude of 
people of ‘all ae one pushing and 


Pp young elephant came into the town, but they 


On arriving at Karreechane we were first 
conducted to an open part of the town, and 
desired to rest upon a seat made of clay, 
raised about three inches higher than the 
ground. After sitting there afew minutes, 
surrounded by a pressing crowd of anxious 
spectators, 4 messenger came to conduct us 
farther. We immediately rose and followed 
him. The street through which we went was 
crowded with people, and many hastened to 
their doors to see us pass. The sight of 
white men threw them into fits of convulsive 
laughter ; but the young wére more seriously 
afiected, they screamed, and in the utmost 
horror fled to the first place of concealment 
they could find. The noise was tumultuous, 
but of a kind peculiar to such an occasion. 

This capital and the nation are governed 
by a Regent, the late king’s eldest brother, 
of the name of Liqueling, for 

ween though Moeelway be the late king’s 
eldest son, he cannot reign, because his mo- 
ther was not the eldest queen; the eldest 
queen had no children by her first hasband, 


according to the Jewish custom, “ took her 
and raised up seed to his brother.” By him 
she had a son, whose dignity is the same as 
though he had actually been the son of the 
ing. He will be acknowledged as the suc- 
cessor of the former king, when he comes of 
age, though Moeelway at this time seemed 
to possess all the honours of the heir ap- 
parent by a kind of courtesy. 
From the. Regent and Hesstway we had 
the following detail of the male branches of 
the royal family, or at least part of them: 
Regent, Liqueling, [or What have you heard ?] 
young King by courtesy, Moeelway, [or 
Cannot bear him;] Regent’s first brother, 
Mokatchle ; second brother, Moschareeley ; 
third brother, Mootseepey ; Moeelway’s first 
brother, Liquilang ; second brother, Seech- 
angway. 
In a conversation, the Regent gave Mr. 
C. the following geographical intelligence. 
He had heard of a nation to the NE., 
called Mahalaseela, who use elephants as 
beasts of burden; beads came from them, 
and they lived near thé Great Water. He 
had heard also of a people called Mattee- 
beylai to the eastward, who also lived near 
the Great Water, and have long hair; and 
of another nation to the NE., who bring 
beads to the Boquains, called Molloquam ; 
ae to many beads on his arms, he said 
e got them by means of a servant whom he 
sent to the Boquains with an elephant’s 
tooth. Those who bring them say they are 
two years on the journey ; .no doubt having 
a selfish object in view by saying so. The 
Molloquam use only bows and arrows in 
war. They rub the tusks of the elephant 
over with what they call medicine, which 
they say makes them lighter and more port- 
able for their servants, They likewise say 
that they purchase the tusks to eat; evi- 
dently with the intention of preventing the 
inhabitants of the interior parts of the coun- 
try from carrying the ivory past them, in 
hopes of getting a better price for it. 
assured him, if he could catch a young 
elephant and rear it up, it would become as 
tame as an ox, and carry heavy burdens. On 
which he said, that a short time before a 


ad killed it. 
He said he had been as far to the eastward 





striving to get a s 


gle peep at us, 


reached it on the eightit day, after leaving 
Kurreechane. He slept in six different towns 
on the road, and the seventh night in the 
openair. Their houses, dress and fields were 
similar to those of the Marootzee. He added, 
that a rain-maker had told him of a people 
to the east, who were very beautiful, and 
who live on the side of the Great Water, 
which ends in blue air, “‘ You cannot see 
beyond it,” said he. He inforthed me that 
the rivers we crossed, in approaching Kur. 
reechane, continue to run to the eastward, 
It is probable that the rivers which run into 
De la Goa Bay are at Jeast fed by the streams 
seen in this country. 

It is (he adds) remarkable how little in- 
formation can be obtained from.the natives 
of South Africa, even of countries which 
they have visited. They take notice of no- 
thing but beads and cattle. 

The Marootzee is the seventh nation be- 
yond the colony [ had visited, and I was 
never once asked a single question respect- 
ing the people or country whence I came. 
Beads and cattle are the only subjects which 
engross their attention. Selfishness is the 
predominant vicé of savage life in every 
country. 

Being invited by Sinosee to come and 
taste his beer, we went about mid-day. It 
was nade from ground corn, looked like dark- 
coloured milk, and was as thick as common 
gruel. Its flavour was something like that 
of English beer about an hour after it is 
brewed. What I tasted had been made that 
morning. They placed before Sinosee a 
large clay vessel, in form of a goblet without 
the handle, which held two or three gallons, 
filled to the brim. Sinosee first dipped a 
small ealabash into it, and tasted it, te show 
itcontained no poison. He then handed 
round the calabash to us and to many who 
had followed us into his yard. There might 
be one hundred and fifty spectators. I pre- 
sented a few articles I had brought with me 
to this venerable and friendly chief, who said 
they were “pretty, pretty, pretty.” He 
promised to make us a present of a large 
elephant’s tooth, but he forgot to perform his 
promise. 


Their medical skill may be surmised 
from the following. 


I observed a woman on the outside of the 
houses whose feet were surrounded with 
blood, and another woman stood by her side 
with a knife in her hand; a deep cut had 
been made from the lower part of the thigh 
to the middle of the leg. This is their me- 
thod of bleeding to cure some complaints: 
she stood with great composure, allowing 
the blood to flow freely. I observed that 
most people had a round swelled part on 


‘both temples, near the eyes, about the size 


and shape of half a muasket-bullet, raised by 
incisions to cure the head-ache. 

They inoculate for small-pox, between 
the evebrows. 
Beads, we are informed, are the only cir- 
culating medium or money in the interior of 
South Africa. They answer the same purpose 
as cowrie shells in India and North Africa, or 
as guineas and shillings in Britain. The chief 
wealth of the Bootshyana and Morolongs, 
like that of more civilized natiuns, is hoarded 


“ : -srcaigg : ble 
up in their coffers, waiting for a favoura’ ‘ 
opportunity to make purchases, and — 
hend that the greatest danger to travellers 








as to a country called Matchaquam: that he | exploring the country, arises from an appre- 
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hension, on the part of the nation, that, if 

rmitted to travel into the interior, they 
would spoil the market for beads, as every 
nation through which these articles pass 
derives a profit on them from the nation be- 
yond. Beads made of thin glass, which are 
easily broken, however beautiful they may 
be, are of no more value in their estimation, 
than coin, if liable to evaporation or disso- 
lution would be in a civilized country. But- 
tons, especially white ones, and clasp knives, 
are approaching towards the value of beads. 
Red handkerchiefs, and worsted nightcaps 
of the same colour, thengh well received as 
presents, are of small value as articles of 
exchange.. They want money in such a case, 
that is, beads, z 

The stillness that prevails universally over 
Kurreechane in the night, particularly strikes 
a stranger ; indeed itis so great, that, when 
there happens to be no wind, if a person 
coughs loud, all the dogs around bark. This 
silence is, perhaps, enjoined, in order that 
the approach of an enemy may be the sooner 
heard. It is contrary to their law to sound 
a whistle after it is dark. Probably, because 
whistling is their method of giving an alarm 
when the enemy actually arrives. 

Many alligators are said to be in the Ma- 
rootzee rivers: Before the natives either 
cross them, or take water from the margin, 
they are accustomed to throw stones to 
frighten away these animals. They are of 
a greenish colour. 

The Marootzece greatly abound in cattle. 
I witnessed their herds returning in the 
evening to the kralls, or inclosures in the 
town. Fortwo miles in one direction the 
road was covered with droves of cattle. The 
whistling of the men, when driving their 
cattle, bore so strong a resemblance to the 
singing of birds, that in a morning, before I 
quitted my waggon, I could not distinguish 
the difference between them. 

A rain-maker is not esteemed in his own 
country, he must be brought from a distance, 
for example, Mateebe sends to Kurreechane 
for his rain-maker, and Liqueling to a dis- 
tant nation for his. _ 

The Regent informed me that they ob- 
tained matter for inoculation from the Maha- 
latsela, a nation to the NE., who wear 
clothes, ride upon elephants, and are gods. 





The Widow's Tale: und other Poems, By 
the Author of Ellen Fitzarthur. London, 
1822. 12mo. pp. 222. 


Wuen the author of this volume first ap- 
peared, as now anonymously, in print, we 
Were so much affected by her simple and 
pathetic performance that we spoke of it in 
terms of high commendation. What our 
opinions then were, are strengthened by 
the present publication. Without the ap- 
pearance of poetical art, and indeed without 
the aim of poetical ornament, this lady- 
Writer possesses an eminent power over the 
heart, and touches the passions with a thrill- 
ing hand, while she draws her afflicting 
Pictures of domestic distress. Her tales 


Contain passages which must be felt by 
every bosom; and there are many beauties 
Combined with this paramount excellence, 
Which it shall be our task to illustrate in 
the brief space we can allot to a production 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


The Widow’s Tale is in the irregular 
measure of the great northern minstrel. It 
opens with the landscape of a cottage on 
the rocks, to which runs a winding path, 
On this path a ragged and sunburnt tra- 
veller appears, and a blind and aged woman 
is seen sitting at the door, while the evening 
sun sheds his glories on her sightless brows, 
and a lovely young girl, Agnes, watches by 
her side— 


A moment since, the holy word 

Of God, from her youthful voice was heard— 
The sacred book of his written will 

On the bench at hand lies open still : 

Th’ allotted evening-portion there 

She has read aloud with duteous care, 
Imparting to the ear of age, 

The comforts of that holy page 

That cheers the soul with inward light, 
Tho’ the dim eyes are sealed in night. 

It was a scene might well engage 

The soul’s best feelings—youth and age— 
The youthful voice, entoning clear ‘ 
Those blessed truths, to Christians dear, 
The shrivelled hands, and rayless eyes 

To Him who dwelleth in the skies, 
Uplifted in the sacrifice 

Of prayer and praise-~ + - - 


The weary wanderer approaches, and is 
hospitably received. He relates his history 
of shipwreck and imprisonment ; and in re- 
turn old Alice tells the story of her life, the 
coincidences in which with the former nar- 
rative prepare us for the denouement. She 
had two sisters, and was herself about to be 
eligibly united to “ good James Grey,” her 
father rejoicing in the prospect, fur 


- - that when he died, 
God would a shelter so provide 
For my two sisters, if unwed, 
Gladdened his heart ; for then he said, 
He should in peace lay down his head 
Beside my mother’s. He had wept 
Her loss untimely, for she slept 
Already in the grave, when we 
Were infants, tott’ring round his knee. 


« Yet in my father’s cup remained 
Two bitter drops ; it was ordained 
He should not to our love bequeath 
My sisters—we were doomed to grieve 
For our dear Elinor, who died, 
Sweet creature ! in the vernal pride 
Of maiden loveliness. The day 
That saw her to the house of clay 
Borne from amongst us, was a day 
Of lamentation, but there came 
A darker soon—a day of shame. 
Twas then we proved (how bitterly !) 
That when the young and sinless die, 
Though heart-wrung are che tears that fall, 
Bedewing their untimely pall, 
Though long and deep.the sad stream flows, 
Such tears are balm, compared with those, 
The burning, bitter drops we shed 
For those who live, and yet are dead 
In sin and trespasses—o’er whom 
Guilt casts a pall of tenfold gloom, 


Alice’s marriage with Grey takes place, 
and the narration proceeds through the 
family details of the birth of two sons, 
Robert and Reuben, the destruction of their 

pest, and the death of the 





of the class in these busy (reviewing) times, 


farm = tem 
husband, which is full of pathos. 









. 2 my dear Grey 

Had risen from slumber, so renewed 

In healthful vigour, that subdued 

By grateful joy, I wept apart, 

And in the fulness of my heart 

Gave thanks to God. at day was one 

Of twofold joy, for to my son, 

My eldest son, a child was born, 

His Jane’s first pledge. Since early morn 

Reuben and he had been away 

*Mongst the first hay-crops, and the day 

Was now far spent, when they returned 

Home from their labour—westward burned 

A flood of glory, and its light 

Rested on Zoar—where a sight 

(Oh, what a sight for Robert!) drew 

As they approached the brethren’s view 

Towards our porch. ‘Their father there 

Awaited them, and with an air 

Of tender welcome cried, * My son, 

Receive and bless this little one 

‘Whom God hath sent thee—may he be 

Thy duteous child, as thou to me 

Hast proved from tender infancy, 

Ev’n to this day.’ So having prayed 

With pious fervency, he laid 

The babe in Robert’s arms. We met, 

As was our custom, for the debt 

Of daily blessings, to adore 

Our heav’rily Father—to implore 

That he would give his angels power 

To keep im the defenceless hour 

Of sleep, their watch around our bed ; 

Then, from the book of life, we read 

Some chance-allotted part. ‘The book 

That night fell open where St. Luke 

Tells how the blessed virgin brought 

Her infant to the Temple, taught 

By the Lord's Spirit, that the law 

Might be fulfilled; where Simeon saw 

And hailed the holy child, Of late 

My husband’s long enfeebled state 

Had made him (though reluctantly) 

Unto his children or to me 

Yield the priest’s office; but that night 

We heard again (with what delight ! 

The sound ef his loved voice—’twas low, 

But clear and steady, and with slow 

And solemn fervour he went through 

The part of prayer: the chapter next 

Began—but coming to the text, 

Where he, the just and the devout, 

Beholding Jesus, crieth out 

In faith, * According to thy word, 

Now lettest thou thy “ery oe 
in peace’—just then we fo: 

P panto his ease the sound 

Faltered # t yh d—stopt— 

Then, gently, gradually he. dropt 

His pad one by sleep oppressed, 

And so, to everlasting rest 

His spirit passed away. 


This long quotation must speak for us, as 
our limits wil} not admit of further extract, 
Reuben is pressed, and misfortune falls so 
heavily on the Greys, that all perish but 
Agnes, a.child born to him after fis depar- 
ture. The er syst to he Reuben, 

nely 





and thus the tale concludes: 


“ Then she ismine! my Lucy’s child! 
It glanced across me, when she smiled 
So like her mother. Oh! I thought”——~ 
And to his heart the stranger caught 
‘Phe youthful Mine own child "= 
And then with looks and voice less wild, 
He faltered—* Oh, bre bless 
” 





Thy long lost son. joy’s excess, 
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And wonder, in old Alice wrought 

Such strange confusedness of thought, 

Such strong emotion, that her tongue, 

Denied the power of utt’rance, clung 

To its parched roof—but when he flung 

His arms about her withered neck, 

And when she felt upon her cheek 

Hiis tears and kisses, when her ear 

Caught that fond whisper, low and near; 

® My mother!” its electric sound ~ 

At once her spell-like trance unbound, 

And all at once her speech was freed.— 

* Art thou my very son indeed ?” 

Trembling exceedingly, she cried— 

Then, her old palsied hand applied 

(Its touch supplying sight) to trace 

The features of that unseen face. 

Short was the trembling scrutiny 

* I’m old and blind, yet verily 

I do believe that thou art he !” _ 

So saying, on his neck she fell, 

And their tears mingled. 

Of the other poems, The April Day, The 
Sea of Life, &c. and especially of one enti- 
tled Conte @ mon Chien, we think so much, 
that if we can spare the — we shall de- 
vote a page hereafter to their notice. 





DESCRIPTION OF SHETLAND.* 

Waite travellers have been toilsomely 
exploring South-sea islands, Esquimaux and 
other savage quarters, the very curious ob- 
jects presented on our own shores have 
almost escaped attention. The isles on the 
north of Scotland would afford more extra- 
ordinary matter for observation to an intel- 
ligent mind than ten distant voyages. The 
author of the present work goes only inci- 
dentally into the subjects of natural history, 
manners, and customs, and we can do little 
else than = from his gleanings. He 
tells us of their rude farming, that 

The Black cattle of Shetland are of a 
br diminutive breed ; + a cow is said to 
weigh from two to three hundred weight 
upon an average; an ox from three to four, 
but not exceeding five hundred weight. 
These animals have long, small horns, and 


are of a brindled white, brown, or black |P¢°P 
‘ 7 in our last we quoted the Zrow or Dwarf! lease themselves from the skins within which 


colour, rarely displaying an uniform hue. In 
the summer season they are tethered during 
the day-time in some adjoining pasture, but 
at night they are kept within the house. 
Upon the conclusion of the ling fishery, which 
is generally in August, the Shetlander re- 
pairs to his scathold, and cuts down a large 
quantity of grass and short heath, which he 
spread abroad upon the hills to dry; it is 
afterwards stored within the inclosure of 
his small farm, a piled into stacks like 
hay. When intended for use, the heath is 
strewed along the floor of the byre, for the 
purpose of being well mingled with the dung 
that accumulates the cows, The wet 
stratum is then covered over with a layer of 

mould, or dry decomposed moss, which 
substance, in like manner, remains until it is 
well moistened with the dung that falls, 
when the whole is again covered with a layer 
of heath; and after this manner, successive 
strata of heather and mould, mixed with the 
erdure of the animal, are allowed to accu- 
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mulate to a considerable height, until the 
pile attains such an elevation, that its re- 
moval is necessary, in order that the cattle 
may find sufficient head-room beneath the 
roof of the byre; but how far the effluvia of 
putrid matters may conduce to the health of 
the animals that inhale the tainted atmos- 
phere of such confined places, is a question 
of unnecessary discussion. When the com- 
post is removed, it is well blended together 
with a spade, and is then adapted to the land 
destined for cultivation. ‘ 
A disquisition on Udal tenures forms a 
— feature in the volume before us, 

t this, like the geological treatises, (how- 
ever valuable they are,) our bounds compel 
us to avoid. Some of the accounts of the 
fishermen are amusing. Their toast, ‘ Death 
to da (the) head dat has nae hair,” i. e. the 
fish, is a whimsical sort of phraseology ; not 
out of accordance with the following: 


It was usual about six ears ago, when 
a party has been assembled at Johnsmas, a 
festival held at the time of the ling-fishery, 
for the principal person of the feast to ad- 
dress his comrades after the following man- 
ner: ‘Men and brethren, lat wis raise a 
helt. Here’s first ta da Glory o’ God an da 
guid o’ wir ain puir sauls, wir wordy land- 
maister, an wir lovin meat-mither, helt ta 
man, death ta fish, and guid growth i’ da 
grund.” About Lammas, when from the 
length of the nights, and the rapidity of the 
tides, lines were often lost, the convivial 
sentiment was, “ Helt ta man, death ta fish, 
and detriment ta no man.” But when the 
natives were about to quit the ling-fishery, 
and to return home to the harvest, the toast 
remembered in the cottager’s cups was, 
**God open the mouth of the gray fish,* an 
haud his hand about da corn.” + 

It may be likewise briefly remarked, that, 
with the exception of the inhabitants of Ler- 
wick, few or no distinct trades are to be 
found in the thinly inhabited districts of the 
country; almost every peasant, being the 
fabricator of his own rivlins and shoes, as 
well as his own tailor, and his own carpenter. 


But above all, the superstitions of this 
le furnish the most interesting themes ; 


legends, which are equalled by those be- 
longing to another class, thus described : 


The appearances assumed by the malevo- 
lent Neptune of the Shetlanders, named the 
Shoopiltee, bear a complete or near resem- 
blance to that of a horse. Of mermen and 
merwomen, many strange stories are told. 
Beneath the depths of the ocean, an atmos- 
phere exists adapted to the respiring organs 
of certain beings, resembling, in form, the 
human race, who are possessed of surpassing 
beauty, of limited supernatural powers, and 
liable to the incident of death. They dwell 
in a wide territory of the globe far below 
the region of fishes, over which the sea, like 
the cloudy canopy of our sky, loftily rolls, 


the pearly and coralline productions of the 
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ocean. Having lungs not adapted to a watery 
medium, but to the nature of atmospheric 
air, it would be impossible for them to pass 
through the volume of waters that intervenes 
between the submarine and supra-marine 
world, if it were not for the extraordinary 
power that they inherit, of entering the skin 
of some animal capable of existing in the 
sea, which they are enabled to occupy by 
a sort of demoniacal possession. One shape 
that they put on, is that of an animal human 
above the waste, yet terminating below in 
the tail and fins of a fish, but the most fa- 
vourite form is of the larger seal or Haaf- 
fish ; for, in possessing an amphibious nature, 
they are enabled not only to exist in the 
ocean, but to land on some rock, where they 
frequently lighten themselves of their sea- 
dress, resume their proper shape, and with 
much curiosity examine the nature of the 
upper world belonging to the human race, 
Unfortunately, however, each merman or 
merwoman possesses but one skin, enabling 
the individual to ascend the seas, and if, on 
visiting the abode of man, the garb should 
be lost, the hapless being must unavoidably 
become an inhabitant of our earth. 

I effected a landing, not without consider- 
able difficulty, on one of the low rocks that 
forms a part of the Skerries, seven or eight 
miles north-west of Papa Stour. This is a 
dangerous reef for vessels,—the sea around 
being agitated by opposite tides, while in the 
winter it is so washed over with the waves 
as to be scarcely visible. From the shelving 
crags of these Skerries, numerous large seals 
sought their safety in the ocean, while others 
less timorous, drew near the boat and gazed 
at us with attention; but these might have 
been the disguised submarine inhabitants of 
ocean’s depths,—philosophers, perhaps, in 
their own world, availing themselves of the 
opportunity of examining the geognosy of 
our portion of the earth’s crust, and the 
external characters and habits of the Homo 
Sapiens of supra-marine systematic writers. 
The Ve Skerries are, according to popular 
belief, the particular retreat of the fair sons 
and daughters of the sea, where they are 
defended by a raging surf, that continually 
beats around them, from the obtrusive gaze 
and interference of mortals ; here they re- 


they are inthralled, and, assuming the most 
exquisite human forms that ever were opposed 
to earthly eyes, inhale the upper atmosphere 
destined for the human race, and, by the 
moon’s bright beams, enjoy their midnight 
revels. 

As the green-haired denizens of the ocean 
are mortal, the visits that they pay the upper 
world are not always unattended with peril. 
On the authority of Brand, it appears, that 
in making their way through the ocean, there 
was much danger in their being entangled 
among the meshes spread out for taking her- 
ring; in which case they were certain to 
obtain a sound beating from the fishermen. 
It often happened, therefore, that they would 


and they possess habitations constructed of |Coutrive to break through the nets, or to the 


vexation of the Shetlanders, bear them away. 
Sometimes, however, a more disastrous fate 
attended these beings. A damsel, who, in 
swimming through the intermediate expanse 
of the ocean, had assumed the peculiar balf- 
fishy forra under which a mermaid in her dis- 


+ The ejaculation that God may haud his guise very irequently appears, was caught 


by a ling hook that had been laid, which, 
from the narrative of Brand, appears to have 
entered her chin, and come out at ber upper 
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lip. When she was brought to the side of 
the boat, one of the crew fearing that her 
appearance denoted mischief, took. out his 
knife, and stabbed her to the heart ;—the 
luckless mermaiden fell backwards, emitted 
a mournful cry, and disappeared for ever. 
The murderer never afterwards prospered in 
his affairs, but, until his death, was haunted 
by an old merman, who continually upbraided 
him with the crime he had committed. But 
the greatest danger to which these rangers 
of the sea seem liable, are, from the mortal 
hurts that they receive, upon taking on them- 
selves the form of the larger seals or Haaf- 
fish ; for when shot under this shape, the 
blood no sooner issues forth from the wound, 
and mixes with the ocean’s brine, than it 
possesses the supernatural power of causing 
an awful swell and break of the sea, in the 
vicinity of the spot where the victim, from a 
sense of the pain inflicted, has been seen to 
dive. On the Ve Skerries, the inhabitants 
of submarine depths are liable to considerable 
peril, whenever the natives of Papa Stour 
repair thither, at certain times of the year, 
for the purpose of attacking the seals, as 
they lie in the hollow of a certain crag. A 
story is told of a boat’s crew that landed 
with this design at one of the Stacks ;—they 
stunned a number of these animals, and, in 
this state, stripped them of their skins, 
with the fat attached to them,—left the car- 
cases on the rock, and were about to set 
off for the shore of Papa Stour, when such 
a tremendous swell arose, that every one 
flew quickly to the boat, and were successful 
in entering it, except one man, who had im- 
prudently lingered behind. The crew were 
unwilling to leave a companion to perish on 
the skerries, but the surge increased so fast, 
that after many unsuccessful attempts to 
bring the boat close in to the stack the un- 
fortunate wight was left to his fate. A storm 

night came on, and the deserted Shetlander 
saw no prospect before him, but of perishin 

with cold and hunger, or of being washed 
into the sea by the breakers which threatened 
to dash over the rocks. At length, he per- 
ceived many of the seals, who, in their flight, 
had escaped the attack of the boatmen ;— 
they approached the skerry, disrobed them- 
selves of their amphibious hides,and appeared 


Their first object was to assist in the reco- 
very of their friends, who, having been 
stunned by clubs, had, in this state, been 
deprived of their skins. When the flayed 
animals had regained their sensibility, they 
assumed their proper form of mermen or 
merwomen, and began to lament in a mourn- 
ful lay, wildly accompanied by the storm 
that was raging around, the loss of their 
sea-dress, which would prevent them from 


again enjoying their native azure atmosphere, | when it happened that one of the children, 


and coral mansions that lay below the deep 
waters of the Atlantic. But their chief 
lamentation was for Ollavitinus, the son of 


Gioga, who, having been stripped of his | mother. 


seal’s skin, would be for ever parted from 
his co-mates, and condemned to be an out- 
cast inhabitant of the upper world. Their 


song was at length broken off, by observing | into an ecstasy of joy, which was only mode- 


one of their enemies viewing, with shivering 


limbs and looks of comfortless despair, the|she was now about to leave,—and, after 
wild waves that dashed over the stack. Gioga | hastily embracing them, fled with all speed 
immediately conceived the idea of render-|towards the sea-side. 
ing subservient to the advantage of her son/| diately returned,—learned the discovery that 
She ad-|had taken place,—ran to overtake his wife, 


the perilous situation of the man. 


dressed him with mildness, proposing to| but only arrived in time to see her transfor- 


Papa Stour; on condition of receiving the 
seal-skin of Ollavitinus. A bargain was 
struck, and Gioga clad herself in her am- 
phibious garb; but the Shetlander, alarmed 
at the sight of the stormy main that he was 
to ride through, prudently begged leave of 
the matron, for his better preservation, that 
he might be allowed to cut a few holes in 
her shoulders and flanks, in order to procure, 
between the skin and the flesh, a better 
fastening for his hands and feet. The request 
being complied with, the man grasped: the 
neck of the seal, and committing himself to 
her care, she landed him safely at Acres Gio 
in Papa Stour; from which place he imme- 
diately repaired to a skeo at Hamna Voe, 
where the skin was deposited, and honour- 
ably fulfilled his part of the contract, by 
affording Gioga the means whereby her son 
could again revisit the ethereal space over 
which the sea spreads its green mantle. 
Sometimes mermen and merwomen have 
formed connubial attachments with the 
human race. A story is told of an inhabi- 
tant of Unst, who, in walking on the sandy 
margin of a voe, saw-a number of these 
beings dancing by moonlight, and several 
seal-skins strewed beside them on the ground. 
At his approach they immediately fled to 
secure their garbs, and taking upon them- 
selves the form of seals, plunged immediately 
into the sea. But as the Shetlander per- 
ceived that one skin lay close to his feet, he 
snatched it up, bore it swiftly away, and 
placed it in concealment. On returning to 
the shore, he met the fairest damsel that 
was ever gazed upon by mortal eyes, lament- 
ing the er by which she should become 
an exile from her submarine friends, and a 
tenant of the upper world. Vainly she im- 
plored the restitution of her property ; the. 
man had drunk deeply of love, and was in- 
exorable,—but offered her protection beneath 
his roof as his betrothed spouse, The mer- 
lady, peceiving that she must become an in- 
habitant of the earth, found that she could 
not do better than except of the offer. This 
strange connubial attachment subsisted for 
many years, and several children were the 
fruits of it, who retained no farther marks 
of their origin than in the resemblance which 
a sort of web between their fingers, and a 
particular bend of their hands, bore to the 
fore feet of a seal,—this peculiarity being 
possessed by the descendants of the family 
at the present day. The Shetlander’s love 
for his merwife was unbounded; but his 
affection was coldly returned. The lad 
would often steal alone to the desert strand, 
and, on a signal being given, a large seal 
would make his appearance, with whom she 
would hold, in an unknown tongue, an anxious 
conference. Years had thus glided away, 


in the course of his play, found concealed 
beneath a stack of corn a seal’s skin, and, 
delighted with the prize, ran with it to his 
Her eyes glistened with rapture,— 
she gazed upon it as her own,—as the means 
by which she could pass through the ocean 
that led to her native home,—she burst forth 


rated when she beheld her children, whom 


The husband imme- 





carry him safe on her back across the sea to! mation of shape completed,—to see her, in 
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the form of a seal, bound from the ledge of a 
rock into the sea. The large animal of the 
same kind with whom she had held a secret 
converse soon appeared, and evidently con- 
gratulated her, in the most tender manner, 
on her escape. But, before she dived to 
unknown depths, she cast a parting glance 
at the wretched Shetlander, whose despairing 
looks excited in her breast a few transient 
feelings of commiseration. ‘‘ Farewell,” 
said she to him, “ and. may all good attend 
you. I loved you very well when I resided 
upon earth, but I always loved my first hus- 
band much better.” 

These inhabitants of a submarine world 
were, in the later periods of Christianity, 
regarded as fallen angels, who were com- 
pelled to take refuge in the seas: They had, 
therefore, the name of Sea-Trows given to 
them, as belonging to the dominion of the 
Prince of Darkness. Brand appears to have 
confirmed this view, by assenting, to the 
opinion of the sailors, that it was the devil, 
who, in the shape of — rolling creatures, 
broke their nets ; adding, ‘‘ It seems to be 
more than probable that evil spirits frequent 
both land and sea.” 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF JAPAN, 
Festivals. 

We have stated that the five great fes- 
tivals of the Japanese offer many curious 
illustrations of their manners. On that, for 
example, “ of the first day of the Serpent 
of the third month,” which is pacety 
for girls, and called Onago-no-sekou, or the 
wonien’s festival,— 

In all houses, whether belonging to le 
of quality, or persons of the lower class, a 
small stage, of the height of a table, covered 
with a red cloth, or some costly coloured 
stuff, according to the circumstances of the 
owner, is constructed in a suitable apartment, 
either within or without the alcove. On this 
stage are placed figures and decorations, re- 

resenting the court of the Dairi, temples, 
Duildings. the Dairi himself, his wives, called 
Dairi Bina, or other distinguished personages 
of both sexes. These images are termed 
Vina-ningio, or Children’s Dolls, and are good 
imitations in miniature. Before them are 
set, in small dishes, on little tables, several 
kinds of messes, in the manner perma 
with the Dairi and persons of distinction: all 
the furniture of a house and the requisites 
for a kitchen are likewise to be seen in minia- 
ture. 

This festival makes the daughters of people 
of quality acquainted with all that appertain 
to the decoration of a house, and girls of the 
lower classes with whatever is necessary for 
housekeeping. Thus ye | are taught, by 
their very amusements, from their earliest 
infancy, to become in time good and skilful 
housewives. 

We learn from the work, intituled Gense- 
wakana-no-maki, that these puppets, called in 
the learned language, or the language of the 
Dairi, Ama-gatsou, were given to girls till 
their thirteenth year, that upon them 
was laid the blame of all the little faults com- 
mitted by the children, in order to give an 
indirect lesson to the latter. * * * * 

From the most remote ages it has been 
customary to make on this day kousa-nomotsi, 
or small cakes of rice and leaves of green 





rt, which are presented to a mother 
ond her daughter for the preservation of 
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their health, instead of the herb fafe . 
which was formerly employed. It is also 
customary to drink sakki, distilled from peach- 
blossoms, with a view to obtain good health 

. and to prolong life. The peach is supposed 
to ess the property of repelling all kinds 
of infection, which notion is founded on the 
following Chinese story :— 

An immortal female, named Sen-nin-sei- 
yo-bo, presented the emperor Kanno-boute 
with a peach, which had not been grown upon 
earth, but came from a tree that bore fruit 
bat. once in three thousand years. She as- 
sured him that if he ate this peach, he would 
attain that age. From this circumstance the 
Chinese and Japanese regale themselves on 
this day with a beverage distilled from peach 
blossoms, at the same time wishing one 
another the blessing of heaven and long life. 

There is another festival in the fifth 
month for boys; but one still more peculiar 
and ancient, dating from 749, is the fourth, 
which M, Titsingh informs us 

Is called by the Japanese Sitssek, the seventh 


evening, or Seisek, the evening of stars, and 


is held on the evening of the seventh day of 
the seventh month. It was instituted in ho- 
nour of two constellations, namely, the Tana- 
bata, Siok-djo; or Ori-fime, the weaver- 
woman, and the Inkai, the dog-feeder, or 
Ken-giou, the herdsman. It is founded on a 
Chinese fiction, given in the work intituled 
Roya-dei-soei, from which the author of the 
Djout-si-kie has extracted the following par- 
ticulars :-— , 

To the east of the milky way, called by 
the Chinese Ten-ga, or Thian-ho, and by the 
Japanese Ama-no-guwa, celestial river, lived 
Siok-djo, or Tana-bata, a female of extra- 
ordinary beauty, and daughter of the em- 

ror of the heavens. She employed herself 
n her solitude in weaving a very fine stuff, 
which the Japanese call Wounmou-sioken-no- 
horomo, stuff of vapours or clouds. She wasted 
none of her time in amusements or at her 
toilet. The emperor, displeased at this so- 
litary way of life, gave her in marriage to 
the genius of the constellation Inkai, or Ken- 
giou, a very handsome personage, who lived 
to the north of the milky way, and with 
whom she was permitted, as a signal favour, 
to reside. She was so much pleased with 
this new mode of life, that she neglected her 
work. The emperor, enraged at this, se- 
parated her from her husband, and made her 
return to the east of the milky way; but he 
allowed them to come together once a year 
only, in the seventh night of the seventh 
‘month. In ‘consequence of this arrange- 
ment, these two constellations still continue 
to labour for the benefit of the world, which 
causes them to be held in great veneration 
by the Chinese and Japanese, who invoke 
them to obtain the blessing of heaven, long 
life, wealth, and improvements in the arts 
and sciences. Pregnant women implore their 
- aid in cliildbirth: girls pray to them to assist 
them in their needle-work and embroidery ; 
boys, in their mechanical occupations, stu- 
dies, and ye All make offerings to 
them of water, fire, incense, flowers, sakki, 
-‘aweetmeats, vegetables, melons, water-me- 
ilons, needles, silken and hempen threads, 
epithalamiums, wedding hymns, sonnets, and 
pteces of fine writing, according to the cus- 
tom of the country, The Chinese call this 


n. 
Another rite is founded on the following 
story, whichbears a remarkable resemblance 





to the Roman Catholic Purgatory, and 1s 
peculiarly worthy of notice en that account. 

The mother of the priest, Mok-ren-bikou, 
a disciple of Chakia, descended after her 
death to hell to expiate her sins: there 
she suffered extreme torment from thirst. 
Her son, who, by means of his great know- 
ledge, was acquainted with things past and 
to come, as well as with all that occurred in 
heaven and hell, endeavoured to procure her 
some food, and gave her a plate of rice, at 
the sight of which she was quite overjoyed ; 
but no sooner did she raise a little of the 
rice to her lips, than it was transformed into 
burning coals. Her son, seeing from this 


world her new affliction, went to consult}. 


Chakia, his master, on the means of deliver- 
ing his mother from the punishment which 
she had inciftred by her impiety, and received 
the following answer :—‘* Your mother died 
in a state of rebellion against the Fotoke, or 
gods; yon are not able singly to afford her 
any effectual relief; but on the 15th of the 
seventh month, assemble all the priests, 
sing hymns with them, and provide an offer- 
ing of a hundred different kinds of food for 
the gods.” Mok-ren followed Chakia’s di- 
rections, and by this means delivered his 
mother. 


The observance of this day is strikingly 
picturesque and poetical. 


At Nangasaki, the festival is opened at 
six in the evening of the 13th with prayers 
to the souls of the deceased. To this end the 
tablets of parents and relatives are taken 
out of their cases, and placed in a lateral 
apartment, where they are kept, called Bouts- 
dan ; or they are put within the alcove in the 
hall, where a repast is set before them, in 
token of gratitude for ail that the survivors 
are indebted to them. Green mats, made of 
the grass kaya, are previously spread out, on 
the two sides of which are put ears of rice 
and millet, culinary vegetables, and raw 
fruit, as beans, figs, pears, chesnuts, hazel- 
nuts, horse-radish, and the earliest autumnal 
fruits. In the middle is set a small vase, in 
which are burned pastils and other perfumes. 
Before this vase are placed, on the one hand, 
a jug full of pure water; and on the other, 
a jug with a green leaf of the rose-coloured 
water-lily, on which are put a little raw rice 
and smail square pieces of a species of turnip. 
Over the jug of water is laid a bunch of hemp, 
which those who come to pray use for sprink- 
ling the rice and turnips. They address their 
prayers te the god Amida, muttering a hun- 
dred, or even a thousand, times the words 
Naman-doubt (Nami-amida-bouts! ov Amida ! pray 
Jor us!) and implore him te remove the de- 
ceased to a world where he may enjoy per- 
fect felicity. 

In another vase are put branches of the 
tree called Fanna-siba, and other beautitul 
flowers, and care is taken to keep lanterns 
lighted up fer two days and three nights, 

On the morning of the 14th, the jug of 
water is taken away, and small cups tull of 
tea are placed in its stead; these are filled 
twice or thrice a day for each tablet ; before 
which also are set two plates, covered with 
boiled rice and other kinds of food, the one 
for breakfast and the other for dinner. In 
the interval between these two meals, va- 
rious sorts of dainties, as laksak, cakes, stewed 
mansi, sugar-loaves, &c. are placed before 
the tablet. 

Towards evening they begin to light lan- 
terns before each si-sek, or stone erected over 





the graves in tk burial grounds; they are 
suspended from long bamboos laid across two 
sticks, and burn till ten in the morning, 
This practice was introduced under Go-fori- 
kawa-no-in, the eighty-fifth Dairi, on the 
14th of the seventh month of the second 
year Kouan-ki, or a.D. 1230. 

In front of the sepulchral stone is placed a 
small square stone dish with pure water, and 
on each side a goblet of stone or bamboo, 
round or square, with a small green brauch 
of the tree Fanna-siba. In two shorter pieces 
of bamboo are burned small pastils; and 
stewed mansi, sweetmeats, and other delica- 
cies, are set at the Same time on the grave, 

In the night of the 15th, the offering is 
made in the houses before the tablets as on 
the preceding day ; and lanterns are in like 
manner lighted near the tombs. 

On the 16th, at three in the morning, all 
the different articles of food that have been 
mentioned are packed up in small straw 
boats, and carried to the market by the 
country people of the neighbouring villages}: 
the sails of these vessels are of coloured 
paper, silk, or canvass. They are illuminated 
with small lanterns and burning pastils. At 
Nangasaki they are carried to the O-fato, or 
great square, where they are launched upon 
the water, from the steps, called the Muscle 
Steps, fur the purpose of dismissing the souls 
of the deceased, which are supposed to return 
on these days to their graves. It is thought 
that the souls of the wicked, on the other 
hand, are doomed to wander about con- 
tinually till the conclusion of the period fixed 
for the expiation of their sins. With a view 
to shorten this term, the priests offer up 
prayers at their graves. 

This festival produces a highly picturesque 
effect: outside the town the view of it from 
the island of Desima is one of the most beau- 
tiful. The spectator would almost imagine 
that he beheld a torrent of fire pouring from 
the hill, owing to the immense number of 
small boats that are carried to the shore to 
be turned adrift on the sea. In the middle 
of the night, and when there is a brisk wind, 
the agitation of the water causing all these 
lights te dance to and fro, produces an en- 
chanting scene. The noise and bustle in the 
town, the sound of basins, and the voices of 
the priests, combine to form a discord that 
can scarcely be conceived. The whole bay 
seems to be covered with ignes fatui. Though 
these barks have sails of paper or stronger 
stuff, very few of them pass the place where 
our ships lie at anchor. In spite of the 
guards, thousands of paupers rush into the 
water to secure the sepikkes (or small pieces 
of copper money,) and other things placed 
in them. Next day they strip the barks of 
all that is left, and the tide carries them out 
to sea. Thus terminates this ceremony. 


« 





Report of a Rehearsal of an Hunterian Ora- 
tion, at the Royal College of Surgeons, read 
to a Committee of Undertakers, by William 
Woeful of Fleet Market, with the Curate of 
Black Fryars at his Elbow, &c. London. 
12mo. pp. 70. C. G. Dyer. 

Tuts satirical work, intended to meet the 

anniversary of the Hunterian oration on Va- 

lentine's day,may be,we dare say, intelligible 

to the Faculty, but to our faculties it 1s a 

sealed book. All that we can comprehend 

is, that the author thinks the late John 

Hunter a Quack, and declares that his liv- 
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a 
ing nephew (whom he calls Dr. Phusis,) 
his friends (typified as Drs. Bartholomew 
and St. George,) and all his school or “ Sect” 
are persons of “ genius” (in ridicule) 
“ without learning.” . 

Who shall decide when Doctors disagree ? 
We cannot; and, as a literary composition, 
we must say that the present is the oddest 
jumble of quotation, incomprehensible allu- 
sion, and rhodomontade, that ever fell 
within the scope of our criticism. {[t re- 
sembles the spoutings of a crack-brained 
stage-struck hero. 

We gather from the whole hurlo- 
thrumbo, thatthe College of Surgeons is, in 
the writer's opinion, horribly constituted, 
and governed by incompetent Scotch pa- 
tronage. That the system of Dr. Hunter is 
ridiculous, and the followers of it either fools 
or ‘ renegadoes.’ ‘That Sir Joseph Banks and 
the Royal Society were under this delusion, 
and that Sir H. Davy must put it down, or 
no good will ensue. And finally, that all 
the medical influence in London is exer- 
cised by ignorant persons. There are other 
topics lugged in, such as the behaviour of 
females at the orations, the Queen's fune- 
ral, a proposed Koyal Society of Under- 
takers, &c. &c. &c.; our impression from 
ali which is, that the author, among his 
other experiments, has 

— — — eaten of the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner. 


TE RR 
ORIGINAL CORRISPONDENCE. 


[The following Correspondence of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds has never, yet been before 
the public. It exhilvits a curious specimen 
of the epistolatory talents of old Valentine 
Green, so well known tov us and to the 
world of art, and at the same time throws 
further light on the character of the cele- 
brated President of the Royal Academy.] 


No, 1. 

Mr. Green's compliments wait on Sir 
Joshua Neynolds—he has just been favoured 
by the enclosed from Mr. Sheridan, in 
answer to his application for the loan of 
Mrs. Siddons’ portrait. He need not further 
evince to Sir Joshua his desire of engraving 
that subject, than what the trouble he has 
already given him will prove. Added to 
which, it certainly is almost the only por- 
trait, without the particular support of tie 
party, which an engraver could venture on 
in the hope of being rewarded for his trouble. 

Newman-street. 

No. 2. 
Tuesday, May 6. 

Mr. Sheridan presents his compliments 
to Mr. Green ; he will be very glad to oblige 
any artist of Mr. Green’s merit, and he will 
speak further on the subject to Sir Joshua 
Reyuolds. 

No. 3, 


Sir Joshua Reynolds presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. Green—if the choice of the 
engraver pgs on him, he will certainly 
remember Mr. Green’s first application. 


ladies who were with her when she sat, ap- 
pears to be for an engraved print, not a 
mezzotinto; but the picture is but just be- 
gan, and in a state of uncertainty whether it 
will be a picture worth making a print from 
it or not. 


No. 4, 
Sin,—The steps [had taken to obtain the 
use of the portrait of Mrs. Siddons, I looked 
upon so orderly, and the answers I received 
so conclusive in favour of my application, 
from yourself, Mrs. Siddons and Mr. Sheri- 
dan, of which you are already informed, that 
I could not but be surprised at your telling 
me, in the presence of Mr. Whitefoord, on 
Wednesday last, “ That I could not have 
the picture, Mrs. Siddons having written to 
you, to recommend another artist, to have 
it done in another manner.” The incon- 
sistency, improbability, and injustice of 
such a determination, required that I should 
investigate the matter more closely, and 
endeavour to trace where such an obstruc- 
tion to my claim had arisen, I aya | 
went that same afternoon to Mr. Haward, 
the artist said to be recommended by Mrs. 
Siddons, and received avery candid account 
of what he knew; and from him I learnt 
that his application for the picture was 
gladly received and consented to by you, 
and that he neither saw nor heard from 
Mrs. Siddons on the subject. In this de- 
cision, therefore, it appears that on your 
part no hesitation was made, whether “ the 
choice of the engraver lay with you or not,” 
and that it was finished at once, without 
regard or reference to any other opinion, 
and in preference to a prior claim, Not- 
withstanding that caution was necessary to 
be used when I applied, and notwithstand- 
ing your written promise to me, “ if the 
choice of the engraver depended on you, my 
first application was certainly to be remem- 
bered;” but this promise, it seems, was de- 
scribed to Mr, Haward by you as amount- 
ing to nothing conclusive, although you 
knew the acquiescence of Mrs. Siddons and 
Mr. Sheridan was solicited by me, and 
founded by them on that promise. With 
still less reason to be satisfied with the in- 
formation I had received, I determined on 
further inquiries into the business, and 
accordingly yesterday morning waited on 
Mrs. Siddons. The information I there 
received from Mr. Siddons, and from his 
report of her answers, was uniform with the 
explicit manner in which she first expressed 
her concurrence in my having'the picture, 
“ That she never had concerned herself 
about the manner in which it was to be 
executed, nor further interested herself 
about the artist who was to engrave it, than 
what she had already done, in concurring 
with my former application to her, conceiv- 
ing your choice of the engraver had been 
determined by the answer you gave me. 
Hence it appears, Mrs. Siddons never did 
write, or even speak to you in favour of 
another artist to engrave icture, in any 
manner, and my interest in the matter was 
never meant to be opposed at all by her. 
next possessed Mr. Sheridan with the state 





unbiassed, He had never interested him- 
self at all about the manner in which it was 
to be done; on the contrary, he called on 
you to speak of my application to him, in 
conformity to what his note had assured me 
he meant to do, which note I inclosed to 
you. Your being then engaged, he did not 
see you; but in conclusion, told me he meant 
to see you, to inform himself fully on this 
matter, and as far as he can to set it on its 
right footing. In this instance, also, it ap- 
pears you had been left wholly at liberty to 
make choice of an artist, and from your 
answer to me, which I shewed to Mr. She- 
ridan, it could appear to him in no other 
light than that I was to have the portrait if 
no objection should arise from him or Mrs. 
Siddons. It was my intention, from what 
hints you threw out in your reply to m 
application, and I had repeatedly mentioned 
it to others, to have the plate executed in 
whatever manner yourself, Mrs. Siddons or 
Mr. Sheridan, might determine on, when 
the picture was finished, and to have com- 
missioned any artist that might have been 
mentioned, to have done it, You are not 
to be informed that this practice is common, 
and that by that means the proprietorship 
of that plate would have been equally se- 
cured to me, as if I myself had done it. If, 
therefore, in an instance like the present, a 
subject should arise which promised a reward 
to an engraver to produce it, he who had 
executed a great number of your works, and 
that too at a considerable loss in many of 
them, whose claim was prior to any other, 
and whose claim was complied with on all 
hands, should surely have been secured in 
it. In this situation I stand, and I may 
now demand as a right, what I originally 
solicited as a favour from you. The 
manner in which that claim has been set 
aside will not bear examining, and I am 
hurt that such means were resorted to, to 
effect it, when a civil negative in the first 
instance would have answered the purpose 
so much better. It is now become neces- 
sary that the whole matter should be recon- 
sidered, and that strict justice should be 
rendered on all hands. The patronage you 
bestow on Mr. Haward, reflects a lustre on 
your discriminating of abilities ; but that it 
should be exerted at the expence of others, 
cannot, will not be allowed ; and even a less 

ualified artist than myself would revolt at 
te idea ef taking the refuse of your gallery 
under such circumstances. At all events, 
it will be worthy your consideration in future 
to give unequivocal answers to plain pro 
sitions, and so avoid the risk of sportin 
with any man's temper, where his persona 
and professional character is concerned. I 
shall wait the result of your determination 
on this matter, and sincerely hope it may 
reflect as much honour on your prudence as 
a man, as the execution of the subject in 
question will undoubtedly add honour to 
you as an artist, and be it remembered, that 
it is the first character I am now seeking 
after, and that I have dropped all considera- 
tion of the last. 


I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 








Her (quasi Mrs, Siddons’) wish, and the 


of the case, and found his opinion equally 
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No. 5. 

To. Valentine ~cnge Esq. con of the 

Royal Academy, Mezzotinto Engraver to 
his, Majesty, and to the Elector Palatine. 

Leicester-fields, June 1, 1783. 

Srr,—You have the pleasure, if it is any 
pleasure to you, of reducing me to a most 
mortifying situation: I must either treat 
your hard accusations of being a liar, with 
the contempt of silence (which you and 
your friends may think implies guilt) or I 
must submit to vindicate myself, like a cri- 
minal, from this heavy charge. I men- 
tioned in conversation, when I had the 
honour of seeing you last at my house, 
that Mrs. — ad oe — to me 
respecting the print. When I assert any 
thing, yen Fhe happiness of knowing 
that my friends believe what I say, without 
being put to the blush, as I am at present, 
by being furced to produce proofs, since you 
tell me in your letter, that Mrs. Siddons 
mever did write or even speak to me in favour 
of any other artist. 

But supposing Mrs. Siddons out of the 
quesiion, my words (on which you grounded 

our demand as right, and not as a favour) 

do not see can any way be interposed as 
such an absolute promise ; I‘intended it to 
mean only, that op having made the first 
application, should be remembered by me, 
and that it should turn the scale in your 
favour, supposing equality in other respects. 
You say you wait the result of my — 
mination ; what determination can you ex- 
pect after such a letter? 

You have been so good as to recommend 
to me (éo give for the wet unequivocal 
answers. I shall immediately follow your 
advice, and do now in the most unequivocal 
manner inform you, that you shall not do 
the print. 

I am, Sir, with all humility, and due ac- 
knowledgment of your dignity, 

our most humble Servant, 
Josuua. Reynowps, 
No. 6. 
{Inclosed in the preceding ,and written by herself.] 

Mrs. Siddons’ compliments to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and thinks, with all submission 
to his better judgment, that the picture 
should be put into the hands of that person 
(whose name she cannot at this moment 
recollect) who has executed the print of the 
children, from a picture of Sir Joshua, in so 
masterly a manner.* 

May 7, 1783. 

No. 7. 

Sir,—In my submitting to you the evi- 
dence on which my remonstrance was 
founded, [conceive myself to have been acting 
with all the respect to your character which 
of right belongs to it, and for which, in my 
turn, I claim the credit due to so fair a pro- 
cedure. Informed as I was, I could write 
no otherwise than I did, and you may have 
thought more meanly of my conduct than 
what you so indignantly express on the 
present occasion, had you found me capable 

® Mr. Haward, who ved the Infant Aca- 


demy, after Sir Josh j 
Sime 





THE LITERARY: GAZETTE, AND 


of withholding those sentiments from you, | produce of the kitchen-garden. . . 


whole unreserved in your view. 





-.. Being 
when such calls are made on me to lay the|very common, the asparagus, like other 


In my|common things, has been little taken notice 
having done so, you, Sir, have it fully in 
your power to satisfy yourself respecting the | observers of the work of nature could not 
truth of my report, and I conceive it to be aj help admiring its beautifully wrought fila- 
justice due to me, that the inquiry should| ments of tender sea-green, which like a 


of in a descriptive point of view; yet keen 


forthwith be made, if it yet remains to be| transparent nebula or emerald gossamer, 


done. 
not having entered enough into the conse 


quences it might be of to me, to be authenti 


dons, on his own and on Mrs. Siddons’ ac 
count. 


favour of another artist. 


visible. 


waving, and yielding to the morning breeze, 


Mrs. Siddons’ note has perfectly asto-| appear besprinkled with small and nume- 
nished me, and I can only account for the|rous coral-beads which contain, with the 
information I received from them, to their|seed of the plant, the pledge of its peren- 


-|nial reproduction. [See Tabella Cibaria, a 
-| Latin Poem with English notes ; published 


cally informed, but that finding it necessary | by Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, and highly 
to leave mie as easy on the occasion of my | commended in the Literary Gazette.] 

disappointment as they could, a total igno- 
rance of the whole (excepting the original | thesame as Kpexw —Strepitum do—to creak— 
concurrence to my first application) was|Lat. populus tremula. 
most explicitly declared to me by Mr. Sid-| from “ trembler” to quake.] A tree; one 


Aspen or Asp. s. [Gr. Kepxis—from Kepxw 
Fr. “ Tremble” — 


- | of the several branches of the poplar family. 


Thence it was that I drew the fair|The heart-shaped leaves, adhering to the 
inference, that it appeared to me Mrs. Sid-| twigs by a long and slender stalk, are in a 
dons never did write or speak to you in|nearly perpetual motion; and quiver even 
Truth, however, } when there is not the least breath of air 
has at length appeared ; but the injustice of | stirring in the atmosphere. This incessant 
the measure remains, nor can any sophistry | state of tr 
so entirely cover it, as to prevent its being | with a rustling noise, on account of which 
Your unequivocal determination | country 
(for which T thank you) has put that period | name o 


epidation is attended of course 


eople gave to the tree the nick- 
“ rattler.” Gerard in his herbal 


to my expectations I had originally no rea-|is far from proving himself over gallant, 


son to apprehend, and also to my further] tor he declares “ these quaking leaves” to 


thoughts about it. I am sensibly concerned | be “ the matter whereof women’s tongues 


have been thrown on the — of givin 
my sentiments to you in a way that shoul 


what I have written. 
sentation is not mine. 


honest man, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 


Newman Street, June 3, 1783. 





Reynolds in our next Number. 





ETYMOLOGICAL GLEANINGS. 
( Extracts.) 


Asparacus. s, [Lat. Aorapayos, Gr. from 
@ priv. and Srapyavov, (by metathesis) in- 
volucrum, an envelope, a wrapper, OT Cover- 
ing. Sperage, old Engl. “ Speree,” r.] 
The sprouts of this plant, unlike the gene- 
rality, shoot straight from the ground with- 
out Cotyledons or leaves, and apparently 
perfectly naked. This circumstance has 
probably originated the Greek name, which 
was transformed by our ancestors into 
“ Sparrow- »” and even “ grass” for 
the sake of Reavtey.. This useful and plea- 
sing vegetable was held in considerable 
esteem by the ancients, and has been 
brought by modern horticulturists to great 
— both in taste and size.—A 

rench cultivator of the name of Parmen- 


tier, was the first who, half a century since, 





found means to increase the bulk of this 


for a moment interrupt your repose ; but 
built on the foundation of authorities so 
respectable, I shall make no apology for : . j 

7 : It is pesto rac me | However this brings back to my mind the 
to know and to declare that the misrepre- | following curious recipe for making everlast- 


I am, Sir, with the dignity becoming an 


that from a misrepresentation received, I| were made, which seldom cease. wagging.” 


Might we not retort with La Fontaine? 


- --- Je sais méme sur ce fait 
Bon nombre d’ hommes qui sont femmes. 
Fables. viii.—6. 


ing shoes. 

“ A nobleman of Gascony, (for all Gas- 
cons are noblemen,) complaining that his 
pumps did not last long enough, the humble 


VALentINE Green, | Shoemaker asked him of what stuff his lord- 


ship should like to have them made—“ Make 
the vamp,” said he, “ of the throat of a 


*,* We purpose giving a selection of origi- | chorister—the quarter, of the skin of a wolf ’s 
nal and characteristic anecdotes of Sir Joshua | neck—and the sole, of a woman’s tongue.’ 


The astonished Crispin made bold with a 
second question in the shape of a timid 
and hesitating “« Pourquoi ?”—“ Why ?—you 
blockhead,” replied the wag, “ because the 
first never admits water—the second, be- 
cause it never bends on either side ; and 
the last, because, though always in motion, 
it never wears out.” 
AspuoneL. s. [Aopodedos, Gr. Asphodelus, 
Lat. “ Asphodele,” Fr.| The Greek name 
may be traced tu Xrodes or Xpod0s—x mut. 
in ¢—Cinis, ashes, with the privative prefix 
a, in allusion to the ancient custom of 
placing wreaths and chaplets of this herb by 
the funeral piles, but not allowing them to 
be burnt to ashes.—Homer mentions the 
Asphodel, and it is remarkable that he uses 
it substantive-adjectively — 

Alva Sixovro kat’ arpodedov Aciiova 
os ehe - where souls unbodied dwell 
In ever-flowing meads of Asphodel.—Pore- 
Hesiod, however, takes it as @ plant, in his 
work “Epywr « at Hucpav—for he says 
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Nimo 88 traow bow wréov fyucv waytds 
"Oud" Scov ev padraxn Te kal dopodérw wey dverap. 
“ Fools, who do not know how much a 
half is better than the whole, nor how much 
ood resides in the mallow and the aspho- 
el.”* The Jesuit Rapin in his excellent 
poem, Horti, “ the Gardens,” admits also 
this plant as affording a sort of aliment. 
« Quemque olim Ascraus celebravit carmine vates 
Asphodelum vesea sese radice ferentem 
Et Bysantini dictum de nomine regis.” 
From her esculent root now stately springs 
Fair Asphodel, whom tuneful Ascra sings, 
And named from one of th’ old Bysantine Kings, 


Who that King was, Father Rapin does not 
tel 


The author of Lalla Rookh, as a skilful 
ener, transplants the mystic flower from 
the dark regions of Erebus to a terrestrial 
paradise, and tell us with his usual mode of 
expression : 
“ Sleeping in light like the green birds that dwell 

In Eden’s radiant fields of Asphodel.”’ 

But to return. I suspect that the Mcenian 
bard held in mental view some plant, (if he 
had then any plant in view) which pro- 
bably claimed more of existence from his 
creative imagination than from reality. 
However, the fantastical supposition—that 
plots of say ea in golden blossoms of 
everlasting bloom, bordered the melancholy 
walks where the “ gibberish” multitude re- 
tained their ancient whims and ways in the 
Elysian fields, obtained such currency on 
Parnassus, that nearly all poets received and 
assed it as of lawful coinage. Yet in his 
utiful and minute description of the 
mansion of the dead, Virgil does not name 
this flower, although he describes his he- 
roic phantoms, reclining on the grass—per 
herbam vescentes. Perhaps he understood 
the words avpodeAov Acwova in a sense far 
different from that which commentators, 
before and afier him, have adopted. In the 
supposition that the name of the plant 
means “ free from ashes” might not that 
word, coupled with Aeova, a meadow, mean 
the high grass and luxuriant herbs growing 
spontaneously there without the help of a 
manure consisting generally of ashes—Fe- 
cunda sine cinere pasena?—So thick a veil 
hangs between us and the nature of Ho- 
mers Asphodel, that Pope himself being 
asked: ‘ Pray, what is the Asphodel of 
Homer - - -?”—“* Why,” he answered, “ I 
believe, if one was to say the truth, ’twas 
nothing else but that poor yellow flower 
that grows about our orchards—and if so, 

the verse might be translated in English : 

The stern Achilles 
Stalk’d through a mead of Daffodillies.” 

Spence’s ANECD. 

* Hesiod means that a moderate income is 
more conducive to happiness than a great for- 
tune, and that a vegetable diet is more whole- 
some than all the dainties of an Apician table. 





LAPLAND LOVES. 

[For the annexed brief account of the Laplanders, 
who are now with the reindeer in this country, we 
are indebted to our ingenious friend Mr. Bullock : 
his unadorned narrative of the story of those Beings, 
on whose fate his enterprise has had so vital an 


effect, is to us most interesting, and we are sure 
must excite a strong feeling in the breasts of the 
thousands who have seen the simple Jens and 
KaRINE. | 

Olé Sandesen, an adventurous and specu- 
lative Norwegian, conceived the idea of 
advantageously naturalizing the Rein Deer 
in his native country ; and, to remove every 
obstacle, disposed of his little possessions in 
Norway, oa 3 travelled through all parts of 
Northern Europe, for the purpose of selecting 
specimens of the finest breeds from Siberia, 
Finland, Russian and Norwegian Lapland. 
In the latter country, he purchased the 
whole herd of an inhabitant who was there 
considered to be in good circumstances ; he 
was the father of Karine, and Jens his herds- 
man was born in his service. It appears 
that a mutual attachment had existed be- 
tween these young persons from their in- 
fancy ; and that proposals of marriage had 
been made by Jens, and rejected by the 
father of Karine, just before the arrival of 
the stranger Olé Sandesen, who, when he 
had purchased the herd of Rein Deer in- 
trusted to the care of Jens, proposed to him 
to conduct them to aoa The offer was 
accepted, and he prepared (a very uncom- 
mon circumstance for a Laplander) to leave 
his native wilds. Karine, in a state of dis- 
traction, left her father’s dwelling, and 
eloped with her lover: they were married 
by the parish Priest at Roras, and accompa- 
nied their new master with his colony of 
Rein Deer about eight hundred miles over 
the most mountainous and desolate country 
in the world, and at length arrived at the 
lofty and snow-capped mountains of Seer- 
dahl, where their head quarters were fixed 
at the residence of a mountain farmer, 
called Gorgan Figeland. The King of Swe- 
den, hearing that Sandesen had planted, in 
his new dominions, a colony which pro- 
mised considerable advantages to his sub- 
jects, rewarded his labours by the present of a 
large sum of money. This flattering meee: 
ciation of his services, induced the indefati- 
gable Norwegian to undertake a second 
ume his perilous journey. He therefore 
placed his Seerdahl establishment under 
the superintendence of Figeland, and the 
immediate care of Jens and Karine, and, 
aided by the royal bounty, he again pene- 
trated into the most remote parts of the 
North, to add to the number and value of 
his stock. It is now three years since he 
left Norway, and he has not yet been heard 
of. In the mean time, the herd of Deer 
suffered much from the body of wolves that 
had followed them from Lapland, and which 
had been considerably augmented on the 
route over the mountains of Norway. The 
inhabitants of Christiansand and its neigh- 
bouring towns were at length obliged to 
raise a subscription to buy poison for the 
destruction of those unwelcome visitors; 
and the avarice of Figeland led him not 
only to sell and slaughter many of the finest 
Deer, but also to discharge the faithful little 
couple and their child (the boy now in Lon- 
don.) They were at this period pennyless, 
destitute of any means of returning home, 
and incapable of being employed in agricul- 





ture; and, in this forlorn condition, wan- 





a anti a Rt 
dered through the country, subsisting only 
on the casual bounty of its thinly scattered 
inhabitants, until they reached Stravan; 
where its comparatively wealthy population 
supplied them with a more comfortable 
existence, but did not supply the means of 
returning to Lapland. 

“ About this period (Mr. Bullock writes 
us) I left England, intending for Swedish 
Finland to procure Rein Deer, for making in 
this country an experiment similar to that of 
Olé Sandesen, when I was informed of what 
had already been done by a Norwegian gen- 
tleman from Stravanga, whilst crossing the 
Baltic in the Steam-boat from Kiel to Co- 
penhagen. This intelligence induced me to 
change my route, and I passed from Elsi- 
neur to Gottenburg, travelled through Swe- 
den to Stronstadt, and on the road visited 
the falls of Troletta. At Stronstadt I hired 
a large open boat, in which I crossed to 
Norway, and coasted to Christiansand; and 
then travelled by land and water to Fleck- 
fiord, entering the interior, by ascending 
the banks of the magnificent Dorga, whose 
waterfalls and scenery, the finest in Europe, 
were probably never before viewed by an 
English eye. I now reached the moun- 
tains of Figeland, and purchased nearly the 
whole remaining herd of Deer brought by 
Olé Sandesen; and upon inquiry for the 
Lapland herdsman, was informed, he might 
probably be met with in Stravanga. Thi- 
ther I immediately repaired, and at last 
found him, and in a few days re-united 
him to his old Lapland friends, with whom, 
and his wife, he most willingly accompanied 
me to England; and he gratefully ackuow- 
ledges that the kindness and munificence of 
its inhabitants have recompensed him for 
years of past suffering.” 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


THE UNICORN. 


Mr. Campbell has brought with hin from 
Mashow, in Africa, the head of an animal- 
which is believed by many, and it is endea- 
voured to prove, to be the Unicorn of Holy 
Writ. It is in the museum of the Mission- 
ary Society, and has been inspected by 
several Naturalists, who are divided in opi- 
nion on the subject. We have only seen a 
drawing of it, and from that, as well as from 
the information of intelligent persons, are 
inclined to consider it the cranium of the 
double-horned rhinoceros (so called from a 
small horn immediately behind the long 
projecting one;) but as the point is of the 

ighest interest, we shall have a print of 
the head engraved, and insert it with the 
particulars (if ready) in our next week’s 
Gazette. 





RUSSELL INSTITUTION: MR. RENNIE’S 

LECTURES. ey 
Tue interests of Science would be incal- 
culably benefited, and the number of its 
votaries rapidly increased, were its dissemi- 
nation generally attempted on the principle 
which presides in the course of lectures 
on Natural Philosophy now in delivery at 
the Russell Institution, The object is to for- 
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wartl the knowledge by avoiding the tech- 
nicality of the study; and if any individual 
is peculiarly ars for this desirable task, 
it seems to be Mr. Rennie, who gives the 
lectures we have alluded to. The name of 
Rennie is identified with the most valuable 
applications of science to utility: and with 
even less acquirement, the son of the great 
civil engineer of Europe could not fail in 
commanding the undivided attention of his 
auditory. The course consists of eight lec- 
tures, into which the general subject is 
cleverly divided. The language of the lec- 
turer is simple and comprehensive, and his 
expression distinct, forcible, and intelligible. 

The initiated of England have certainly 
hitherto thrown the veil of mystical lan- 
guage too generally over their lucubrations, 
and the consequence is, that absolute science 
is in our native country possessed by but 
the few, while on the céntinent (particularly 
in France) it is widely extended; for the 
French professors are not in the dread of 
losing the credit of great information, by 
shewing that the acquirement of the ab- 
struse sciences is attainable by the well-di- 
rected efforts of even common capacity; 
and thus in the mathematics, for example, 
for each individual in England possessing a 
tolerable insight into that branch of learn- 
ing, France can produce a hundred. The 
perusal of discourses which profess an 
avoidance of mystery, and the adoption of 
clear manly explanation in its stead, pro- 
mises so much real gratitication, that we 
hope a wider circle fon the lecture-room 
can contain may be enabled to profit by 
Mr. Rennie’s lectures on Natural Philoso- 
phy. We were unfortunately prevented 
from attending the second, etter week; 
and the first, on the preceding Friday, was 
so entirely introductory, as to give us nothing 
to report, save the expression of our appro- 
bation, 





FINE ARTS. 





BRITISH GALLERY.—Local Landscapes. 

Paintin is justly considered to be a 
universal language; but like other Jan- 
gt may be rendered clear, or obscured 

y the different forms under which it ap- 
pears. It may be too elevated for the un- 
derstanding uf some, and of too common a 
east to attract the notice of the well-in- 
—— We are — to think that 

scape-painting speaks more plainly to 
the general understanding than sisuey, or 
even portraits, if we may judge from the 
various and contradictory opinions which 
are often formed of likeness. 

Our present Exhibition has a fair pro- 
portion of landscape, and of classical and 
domestic subjects, though in the former 
there is less of variety and perhaps of. ex- 
cellence than might have been expected. 
The state of the Arts, and the epportunities 
now afforded of studying the works of the 
most esteemed masters, ought to fix the at- 
tention of our artists on those abstract qua- 
lities of effect to be met with both in the 
Italian and Flemish schools—those qualities 





which while they clothe the ordinary scenes 
in nature with augmented interest, give a 
still greater sublimity to the more elevated 
forms of landscape composition. The fact 
we suspect is, that there are too many, 
and these consequently too quickly pro- 
duced. 


There are some however, besides those 
we have already mentioned, of a character 
less liable to be classed with what is called 
a common-place style of art. 

No. 26. Edinburgh, from the base of 
Arthur’s seat— W. Linton. 

We have for some time had but an in- 
distinct notion of this artist’s talents; his 
present performances, however, entitle him 
not only to particular notice, but excite an 
expectation that he may soon reach a point 
of excellence equal in height to any of his 
contemporaries. 


The View of Edinburgh, and that of No. 
267, Scene on the Thames below London 
Bridge, have a warmth and mellowness of 
tone, in which the air tints appear with the 
most perfect harmony ; nor 1s the choice 
of his views or their compositions less at- 
tractive. 

No. 4. The lower Waterfall at Rydal, 
Westmorland, is a variety in his style; and 
Nos. 50, 202, and 204, very pleasing per- 
formances. The figures in his View of 
Edinburgh are out of place; there are no 
shepherds in Highland garb piping there. 

No. 62. Greenwich, from Charlton Wood, 
near Woolwich. P. Nasmyth. 

A very grand and striking view, on which 
this expert artist has bestowed a fair pro- 
portion of his technical skill; we say a fair 
at ae because it is less over loaded 
with detail than some of his other pictures, 
of which, however, there are two very in- 
teresting specimens in the middle room, in 
which the skies are the skies of Berghem, 
but the trees are not the trees of Hobbima. 

Nos. 52, 141, 212,301. G. Samuel. 

The first of these, Eshing Mill, on the 
way near Godalming, Surrey, with that of 
Cheney’s Buckinghamshire, No. 212, are 
fair examples of Mr. Samuel's contribution 
to the present Exhibition, and, in point of 
local representation and execution, main- 
tain the usual character for skill and taste 
in this able artist. 

Nos. 21, 78, 206, 240. CC. Deane. 

We take the first of these, a scene on 
Hampstead Heath, painted on the spot, as 
the most perfect representation of local 
scenery we ever recollect to have seen from 
the pencil of this painter; tor, while his view 
on the Thames near Battersea, and that of 
London, looking towards Waterloo bridge, 
exhibit his powers of composition to great 
advantage, there is yet too much of the 
artificial in them to be compatible (according 
to our opinion) with the union of gener: 
effect and faithful representation. 

No, 304. Roslin Castle.— 163. An over- 
shot Mill. J. Wilson. 

The first of these is a very charming 
view, and in point of harmonious colouring 
and composition, is —— by few: the 
latter we have also selected as a delightful 
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specimen of varied talents. Mr. ‘VijJson's 
other pictures are Nos. 48, 35, 79, 116, 185, 
and 165. 

No. 273. Cattle on the Banks of the 
Thames near Battersea. John Burnett. 

With the exception of the sky, this may 
be considered a very successful imitation of 
the best pictures of Cuyp. 

No. 278. A Coast Scene. C. Stanfield. 

Simple in its composition, clear in its 
effect, isa very clever specimen of this artist's 
talents —No, 45. Ben Venu, by the same. 

Nos. 90. 100. 102. Various Views by Miss 
H. Gouldsmith. 

Of these, the first is infinitely the best, 
and offers a sweet example of female talent 
exercised in a pursuit most congenial to the 
female character. ‘The beauties of nature 
faithfully copied, a fine transparent repre- 
sentation of the silver Thames, and a taste- 
ful composition of the landscape which 
adorns his banks, are combined on this 
canvas. 





EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS, &e. 

Soho Square. 
Wirnovur any disparagement to past, pre- 
sent or future exhibitions of the Fine Arts, 
we may venture to say, that not only the 
coup d’oeil, but the closest examinations ot 
this collection of drawings, enamels, and 
other branches of the pictorial profession, 
will prove to the amateur, and to all who 
have a taste for the arts, one of the richest 
banquets on which the human intellect can 
feed. 

We have here brought into view an epi- 
tome of the English school of Water-colour 
drawings, together with some of the finest 
relics of the old masters; those sketches 
or first thoughts so deservedly precious in 
the eyes of the connoisseur, of which it 
must be observed, that their value not only 
arises from their scarcity, but from the ce- 
lebrity of the masters. It is here we see, 


“ The first faint image fashion’d on the thought, 
And fancy’s visions to resemblance brought; 
In scatter’d lines the fair ideas roll, 

An emanation of the Painter’s soul ; 
Imagination fills the fair design, 
And finds a grace in every hasty line.” 


In a word, whether collectively or indi- 
vidually regarded, this Exhibition will be 
found to possess every requisite to fix the 
attention of the skilful, and every variety tu 
amuse the general eye. ‘The selection and 
arrangement do great credit to those who 
have thus brought forward these chef 
d’ceuvres for public view ; nor is less credit 
due to the possessors of these rare examples, 
who, like the liberal members of the British 
Institution, have permitted their exhibi- 
tion, 

As the advertisement declares, every 
name of note, from the earliest period of 
water-colour drawing to the present day, will 
be met with in the catalogue of this de- 
lightful collection; from which we shall 
occasionally give a notice in our page’, 
though to describe the beauties of the whole 


in detail would occupy and make a most 
interesting volume. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





POETIC SKETCHES. 
Sketch Fifth. 
“ Glad meetings, tender partings, which upstay 
‘The drooping mind of absence.” 
“ May never was the month of love, 
For May is full of flowers ; 
Tis rather April, wet by kind, 
For love is full of showers.” 

Tue palms flung down their shadow, and the air 
Was rich with breathings of the citron bloom ; 
All the so radiant children of the south, 
The gold and silver jessamines, the rose 
In crimson glory, there were gathered—sounds 
Of music too from waterfalls, the hymn 
By bees sung to the sweet flowers as they fed ; 
The earth seemed in its infancy, the sky, 
The fair blue sky, was glowing as the hopes 
Of childish happiness; it was a land 

Of blossoming and sunshine.—One is here, 
To whom the earth is colourless, the heaven 
Clouded and cold: his heart is far away : 

The palms have not to him the majesty 

Of his own land’s green oaks, the roses here 

Are not so sweet as those wild ones that grow 

In his own valley; he would rather have 

One pale blue violet than all the buds 

That Indian suns have kist : his heart is full 

Of gentle recollections, and those thoughts 

Which can but hold communion with themselves, 
The heart’s best dreaming. When the wanderer 
Calls up those tender memories which are 

So precious to absence, those dear links 

That distance cannot sunder—come there not 
Such visionings, young EVELIN, o’er thy soul? 
The dwelling of thy childhood, the dark hill 
Above thy native valley, down whose side, 

Like a swift arrow, shot the foaming stream, 

The music of the lark, which every morn 

Waked thy light slumber, and a fairy shape, 
Whose starry eyes are far too bright for tears, 
Tho’ tears are in them, and whose coral lip 
Wears still its spring-day smile? Altho’ “ Farewell,” 
That saddest of sad sounds, is lingering there, 
Are not these present to thee ? . . . Evelin was 
A soldier, and he left his home with all 

The high romance of youth. Beloved, and well 
His heart repaid that love ; but there were clouds, 
Low worldly clouds, upon affection’s star : 

He sought to clear them—what was toil, that led 
To fame, to fortune, and Exizaseru ! - - - [rose 
ere’s music in that bower, where the wild 
Has clung about the ash,—such plaining tones 
As the winds waken: there a harp is breathing, 
And o’er it leans its mistress, as she lived 
Upon those melancholy sounds: her head 
Is bent, as if in pain, upon those strings, 
And the gold shadows of her long hair veil 
The white hand which almost unconsciously 
In melody is wandering : that fair hand 
Is not more snowy than the cheek it presses ; 
That cheek does tell the history of the heart— 
Tells, that across the bright May hours of youth 
Bleak clouds have past, and left behind a trace 
Bordering on sadness, but withal so sweet 
You scarce might call it sorrow ; and that smile 
But speaks of patient mild endurance, soft 


And kind and gentle thoughts, which well become 


A breaking heart, whose throbs will soon be still 
In the so lonely but so quiet grave. 

Yes, she was dying! tho’ so young, so fair, 

Her days were number'd: and if e’er her cheek 
Wore the rich colour it once had, ’t was but 
The sad and lovely herald of decay, 

The death rose, that but blossoms on the tomb. 
Her’s was a heart which, when it once had loved, 
Could but ill brook the many trembling fears 
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A star, o’er which the clouds steal one by one, 

Scarce seen, scarce noticed, till the sweet lizht’s 

gone, - - = - - 

- - + She is within his arms, and they have met, 

Evelin and his Elizabeth! a flush 

Of beautiful delight is on her face; 

He clasped her silently, and his dark eye 

Is filled with tears. Ah, tears like these are worth 

A life of smiles,—at length he gently said, 

“ Elizabeth, my own love !”—it was heaven 

To think that she again could hear him breathe 

That dear dear-name ; she answered not, but lay 

Upon his bosom motionless. He looked 

On her sweet face—’twas fixed and pale in death! 
LE.L. 





TO LEL 
On his or her * Poetic Sketches in the 
Literary Gazette. 


To me there's more of Minstrel stealth 
In thy brief overflowings 

Of fancy,—more of Though’s best wealth, — 
And Feeling’s sweetest glowings ;— 

Than I can find in many a tome, 

O’er which, from page to page, I roam. 


Such gentle music may pass by 
The cold, or careless hearer ; — 
To me it’s witching melody 
Is, from it’s softness, dearer : 
Its gushing forth, its dying fall, 
Surpass the notes of Nourmahal, 


I know not who, or what thou art; 
Nor do I seek to know thee, 
While Thou, performing thus thy part, 
Such banquets canst bestow me. 
Then be, as long as thou shalt list, 
My viewless, nameless Melodist. 
BerRNARD BaRTON. 


* We have pleasure in saying that the swect 
— under this signature are bya lady, yet in 

er teens! The admiration with which they have 
been so generally read, could not delight their fair 
author more than it has those who in the Lite- 
rary Guzette cherished her infant genius.—£d. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 





THE sHows OF LonpON.—No. IV, 
Quelque Chose !—Dict. de V’Academié. 
THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 
“ From the sublime to the ridiculous 
is but astcp,” said Buonaparte, as he was, 
we believe, retracing his steps from Mgs- 
cow, where the sublime was fire, slaughter, 
and desolation; and the ridiculous, his ad- 
ventures as he fled. From the lowest to the 
highest seems to us to be also but a step, for 
from the bull-bait of Messrs, Pritchard & Co. 
on Tuesday week, we made only one stride 
into the House of Peers on ‘Tuesday last, to 
witness the meeting of the most powerful 


men in the universe. 

There is this difference between vulgar 
and high life, that in the former you may 
see all the preparations as well as the shows 
to which they lead, while in the latter you 
can only witness bits of the spectacles, in 
consequence of the intricacy of their ar- 
rangements and crowded difficulties of their 
various parts. Thus we were obliged to 





That absent love must know :—her fate was like 


" 
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of a noble friend it was that presented 
within the walls of the House of Lords. 
Here, soon after 12 o'clock, we took our 
station, the Fancy dress of the preceding 
Tuesday having yielded to the habit Which 
another order in society call “ dress.” We 
thought this indispensable, even for admis- 
sion into the chamber where the Peers of 
England assemble on ordinary occasions : 
but when it was to be in company, as it 
were, with the King, the greatest charac- 
ters, and the female nobility of the king- 
dom, we could have no doubt that feelings 
of a private nature, if not the etiquette of 
the place, would have enforced the com- 
pliment as a sine qua non of entrance. It 
was not So. 

The Peers’ House of Parliament is a spa- 
cious apartment, hung round with tapestry 
representing the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada, the compartments bordered with 
portraits of the naval captains of that era. 
At the upper end, in which are two doors, ~ 
stands the throne, elevated ; in front of the 
throne, on the floor, the Woolsack (a bench 
with a cushion of scarlet resembling a sack,) 
on which the Lord Chancellor sits ;— 
nearer the centre a square table, surrounded 
by the Clerks, Masters in Chancery, &c. ; 
and lower down still the ‘‘ Cross benches,” 
or furms across the floor, and facing towards 
the throne. These, on such an occasion, 
are not occupied by, Peers, asit would inter- 
fere with the mutual view of the King and 
the Commons, when the latter come to the 
bar to hear the Speech delivered. ‘The bar 
is a low partition which rons across the 
room, cutting off about a fifth part of its 
superficies which is denominated “ below 
the bar.” It is to this that suitors, coun- 
sellors, petitioners, and strangers, ate 
usually admitted. For the present cere- 
mony it was railed off into four divisions, 
viz. one behind the side-door of entry, for 
persons with Peers’ tickets; one on the 
other side, fur gentlemen connected with 
the Press and the Lord Great Chamberlain's 
tickets ; a third, in front of the last mention- 
ed, for Peers’ sons; and the fourth, consist- 
ing of the whole centre, for the representa- 
tives of the House of Commons, to which 
they entered by the great folding doors in 
the lower end of the ‘chamber. On each 
side of the ‘ House’ longitudinally, from 
the throne to the bar, are rows of benches, 
five or six deep, and clevated towards the 
walls. 

For an hour and a half, the entrance of 
ladies, who had the privilege of occupying 
these seats, served to engage the attention 
of the spectators. Peeresses, dames, and 
damsels, of all ages, from 70 to 14, poured 


Sovereign with the most illustrious body of|in as fast as their carriages could issue 


them; and long before 2 o'clock there was a 
full assemblage of a female Parliament, all 
waving in plumes and sparkling with gems, 
and some few, more dazzling with beauty. 
The Usher of Black-rod arranged them in 
their places according to rank, and both 
sides were in due process completely sur- 
charged with ladies accoutred in all the 
magnificence of courts, silks and satins, 
laces and ‘jewellery. The general effect 





confine ourselves to one scene of the open- 
ing of Parliament: thanks to the kindness 


was very imposing, and they might have 





ee 


‘20 stone weight; having overcome which 


enached—bat poe oy Ao Aristo- 


es. 

Meanwhile, Peers, spiritual and tempo- 
ral, were dropping in, in the costumes per- 
taining to their respective titles, from the 
robes ermined in many streaks to the less 
adorned scarlet of the inferior classes. The 
judges, sergeants at law, foreign ambassa- 
dors with their suites, and other function- 
aries, gave infinite'variety to the whole ; and 
it is hardly possible to conceive any thing 
altogether more splendid, always excepting 
a Coronation. 

On our side of the Bar, videlicet, the 
outside, we cannot say so much for the 
ensemble. The pressure was considerable ; 
the regulations ill cheerved. Silk hose and 
muddy boots came often into contact more 
closely than could be agreeable to the for- 
mer, particularly when they formed the 
only protection to sensitive shins. Owing 
probably to a want of erudition in the 
messengers, the box provided for Peers’ 
sons was mistaken for a fold for persons of 
every description; and, unluckily for our 
vision, some of them were more ambitious, 
than considerate of the anxious mass behind 
them. They climbed up on the railing, 
and, we suppose, contrived to see the King 
to their perfect satisfaction. We heartily 
wished for honest Mr. Pritchard with his 
whip to beat out the ring, and allow every 
one a peep; but perhaps this, however just, 
would not have been decorous, especially as 
a numberof the ladies “ at the lower end of 
the Hall” (no doubt Peeresses in their own 
right) adopted a similar course, and, stand- 
ing in grand exhibition on the seats, with 
flounce and feather most effectually shut up 
every avenue, even of sight, to the Throne. 
Had the ‘ little vulgar ’ acted thus at a thea- 
tre or elsewhere, they would soon have been 
taught more respect to the feelings of others ; 
but here, respect fur the Sovereign and place 
repressed every thing but a stifled murmur; 
and one foreign gentleman near us, want- 
ing some 12 or 14 inches of our altitude, 
whispered mildly his regrets that he had 
staid three weeks in England to see the 
King, “ which he could not beheld for de 
ladies’ backses.” The little hero had pre- 
viously pulled down from the rail a Peer’s 
son, not less than 60 years of age and 


obstacle, his complaint at the second frus- 
tration of his view was the more poignant, 
but it was ultimately stopped by the pres- 
sure upon his jaw of a boot-heel, the owner 
of which was attempting to succeed to the 
lusty young nobleman’s place, so as to see 
over the Peeresses’ feathers. 

His Majesty ascended the throne about 
2 o'clock. He was surrounded by the great 
officers of state, including his royal brothers 
York and Clarence, and crowned with the 

lendent crown of Great Britain. 

‘he folding-doors were thrown open for 
the admittance of the Commons. Preceded 
by his mace and insignia of authority, Mr. 
Speaker entered ; wad behind him rushed 
the (it would be a breach of privilege to write 
rabble) rout. Nevertheless, the advance 
was very precipitate ; and had it been in the 
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pated from it nothing short of an overthrow 
of the throne. As it was, the storm a 
at the bar; and the terror with which 
many of the gentle ladies looked about at 
the fierce invaders, caused the alarm to eva- 
porate in a smile. 

The deepest silence prevailed while the 
King read the Speech. Its tenor did not 
tend to impressive delivery, but it was ad- 
mirable for propriety of tene and emphasis. 
His Majesty, we thought, louked a little 
pale; probably from fatigue, and certainly 
neither from ill-health, nor from any dread 
of opposition, as none of the great Lords on 
the left side of the House were present! 
The whole ceremony occupied less than ten 
minutes; and the King having retired, 
we, his dutiful subjects, followed his ex- 


— 
he distance from the House to Charing 
Cross is about a quarter of a mile, and the 
streets are of the widest in London. They 
were spread with gravel for the King’s pas- 
sage. “ Pleasant driving!” we hear some 
of our country friends exclaim: it ought to 
be so, for it exhausted just one hour and 
fifty minutes before we reached the end of 
the Corso. London alone could exhibit 
such a mixture of vehicles; such a jam. 
They varied from six to nine or ten rows ; 
in which were huddled together, carriages 
with the royal arms, hundreds adorned 
with coronets, private coaches, Greenwich 
stages, hackney coaches, chaises, gigs, 
dust carts, mud-wagons, brewers’ drays, 
coal-wagons, taxed carts,—all that wealth 
or pleasure, or traffic, or conveniency, or 
poverty, could bring together in the shape 
of “ rotatory machine,” were here com- 
mingled. The prance of the blood-horse, 
i p by some encroachment, and the 
splash of the mud-cart, as it jerked over a 
stone, so compulsory of distant admiration 
at other times, now failed to produce any 
effect; it was impossible to shun the 
trampling of the one, and the gayest habi- 
liments had to submit perforce to the lava- 
tions of the other. One poor old gentleman 
near us exclaimed against the inconveniency 
which he suffered from the pole of a car- 
riage behind, which had penetrated his 
capes and was pursuing the operation into 
isown back. He said it ‘ incommoded” 
him much, and seemed desirous that it 
should withdraw. Another put his head 
out of window to see what was the matter, 
just at the moment a tremendous surge 
of mud was ejected by one of the jolts 
to which we have alluded: it descended 
plump on his hapless powdered head, mak- 
ing the white one black. The astonishing 
alacrity with which he pulled it in, would 
have been a comfortable precedent for the 
drawing out of the pole; but this event did 
not take place in our time, and, as we 
darted into a new line, we lost sight of the 
old gentleman, still writhing before, and 
rotesting against being “ incommoded ” 
4 the polar auger, which he did not relish 
a bit. 
Happily we got extricated without da- 
mage, and had nothing further to do but 
sit down in our study and sketch the Show, 





days of Cromwell, we should have antici- 






lucky little foreigner, did not “ beheld de 


King,” nor witness the cortége. 





THE CONTRAST. 


At Kurreechane, on the 10th of May 1819, 
the Regent of the Marootzee held a Peetso 
or general meeting of the captains, in order 
to discuss the affairs of that nation, espe- 
cially as they related to war, and to the 
embassy of Mr. Campbell the missionary, 
whose travels furnish our first review. In 
the morning, armed men summoned the 
captains in the outer districts of the place, 
and our countryman saw in one of the 
streets Moeelway (the late king’s eldest 
son) with ter or twelve men painting each 
other's bodies with wet-pipe clay of a French 
grey colour. 

About 11, M. companies of twenty or 
thirty men began to arrive in the public 
inclosure where the wagons stood, march- 
ing two and two as regularly as any trained 
regiment. Most of them were armed with 
four assagais or spears, and had also battle- 
axes, and shields made of the hide of an 
ox. On entering the gate, they immediately 
began to exhibit their war manceuvres in a 
terrific manner, now advancing, then re- 
treating, and suddenly returning to the 
attack ; sometimes also imitating the stab- 
bing of an enemy. The height of their 
leaps into the air was surprising. Each 
company, after performing these evolutions, 
retired from the square and paraded through 
the town. 

At length the Regent entered at the head 
of a large party, who, after going through 
their evolutions, sat down towards the eastern 
corner of the square, after which the other 
companies soon entered, and took their 
Stations in regular rows with their faces 
towards the Regent, who presided on the 
occasion. The party that came with him, 
sat, like himself, facing the meeting. Be- 
tween three and four hundred persons 
might compose the peetso. 

The meeting commenced by the whole 
company joining in singing a song ; after 
which a chief captain rose and commanded 
silence, He than gave three howls, and, 
resting upor .his assagais, asked if they 
would hear him? This was followed by a 
hum expressive of their assent. He then 
asked if they would give attention to what 
he said? The sign was repeated. = 

He began by expressing his suspicions 
that it was the Boquain nation who had 
lately stolen some of their cattle, and in- 
sisted that a commando should be sent 
against them; on saying this, he pointed 
his assagai to the north, the direction in 
which the uains lived, as if in the act 
of throwing it towards them. The meet- 
ing testified its approbation, according to 
the custom of the peuple, by whistling. 
He spoke favourably of the visit from the 
strangers, 

Mocelway was then called upon to dance 
before them, that they might have an — 
tunity of cheering him. He is a fine-look- 


ing young man, about six feet high. He 
wo din ned nightcap Mr. Campbell had 





for the benefit of those who, like the un- 


given him, tied round with gilt tinsel lace, 
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which looked extremely well amid so motley 
a group. The Regent wore, as a breast- 
late, a very large lackered bed-nail cover, 
which the same person had sent him in 
the morning. He wore, sometimes befvre 
and sometimes behind, one of the hand- 
somest tiger-skins Mr. C. had seen, and 
was loaded with beads. As Moeelway was 
returning to his seat from the dance, he 
was excessively applauded by all, beating 
their shields and shaking their assagais, 
accompanied with as much noise as they 
could make with their tongues. At this 
stage of the business, a person brought 
forward a large wooden dish with some kind 
of food, and placed it before the Regent. 

Pelangye, a captain of ancther tribe, the 
Matchappees, who had accompanied the 
mission, rose next, and commenced by 
giving three howls, pausing about half a 
minute between each. These Matchappee 
nowls being somewhat different from those 
of Kurreechane, approaching nearer to yells 
or shrieks, highly diverted the female spec- 
tators, who burst into immoderate fits of 
laughter. After the howls, three or four 
of Pelangye’s men rushed forth and danced 
fora few minutes in front of the assembly; 
one of these, when imitating an attack upon 
an enemy, fell flat on the ground, which 
raised an universal roar of laughter. Pe- 
langye then addressed the meeting, first by 
taking credit to himself, for having brought 
white men to them: he said they were men 
of peace, and hated theft. Upon this appeal 
all the assembly gazed at the strangers as 
if they had never seen them before. As 
soon as Pelangye had concluded, the leader 
of the singing began a song, in which the 
whole assembly joined. Their singing he- 
tween the speeches may be designed to 
give time for another speaker to come for- 
ward. While they were singing, Muna- 
meets, the guide of the missionaries, rose 
with his usual gravity, wearing one of 
Campbell’s pocket handkerchiets on his 
head. He began by giving three barks like 
a young dog, when four cf his men burst 
forth trom the ranks, and danced lustily ; 
some of them being old, they were rather 
stiff in their movements, which afforded 
great amusement. After these had danced 
a few minutes, and exhibited their mode 
of attacking an enemy, ok! Munameets, 
and Pelangye, a man about six feet two or 
three inches high, stepped out and danced 
a little, on which Munameets proceeded to 
his speech. 

He said, their rain-maker had been at 
Lattakoo, and had been kindly treated while 
there, but he was sorry that Salakootoo his 
relation, who was sent to protect him part 
of the way, had treated him ill; on 
which account the people of Lattakoo had 
considered the want of rain they had expe- 
rienced as coming upon them ; but when 
he came up the country, and found the 
drought had been general, he saw it was 
the hand of God, and exhorted them to 
seek rain from the Sun of God, who could 
give it. 

With the approbation of Mateebe he had 
brought these white men unto them, he 


would not allow them to starve. They 
came as friends, and were anxious to esta- 
blish a friendship with the Marootzee. He 
assured them the Missionaries had behaved 
well at Lattakoo, had acted to them as 
fathers, and loved peace. They had not 
brought beads, because they were not tra- 
ders; they came to tell them of the true 
God, and now that the path from Kur- 
reechane to Lattakoo was opened, he hoped 
that communications between the two 
places would be so frequent that the path 
would never again become invisible. 

Moeelway, observing a number of people 
at the gate looking to the meeting, who 
perhaps according to their laws had no 
right to approach so near, rushed towards 
them with a stick, but they fled with such 
precipitation that he could not overtake 
them. 


In the time of the intervening singing, 
Sinosee, two of whose daughters were mar- 
ried to the Regent, rose and gave three 
shrieks, on which, many of his people ran 
from the ranks, and danced, &c. for some 
time, after which he made a most warlike 
speech, urging them to go ov against 
the nation that had stolen their cattle. 

Another captain (belonging, no doubt, to 
the Opposition) said they had no king, 
(alluding to the government by a Regent,) 
to protect the cattle. He did not like to 
see young kings with thick legs and cor- 
pulent bodies, they ought to be kept thin by 
watching and defending the cattle. 

A chief from another town, who was very 
black, and wore a large hairy cap, made a 
long speech, warmly exhorting them to take 
vengeance on the Boquains. A blind chief, 
when exhorting to war, was cheered; on 
which he remarked, that what they had 
given was a weak cheer, they must clear 
their throats, and cheer such things with 
more force and heart. Ile laughed while 
he said this. 

Another chief said, they could come to 
the peetso all well powdered; and they 
could talk much about commandoes, but it 
was all show, they did nothing. In _ his 
young days the captains were men of far 
more courage and resolution than they were 
now. 

The Regent Liqueling then rose, which 
caused considerable stir. He’ remarked, 
that much had been said about expeditions 
against those who had stolen their cattle. 
‘Though he was not a tall man, yet he con- 
sidered himself a match for any who had 
stolen the cattle, and was not afraid of them, 
but he had his reasons for not attacking 
them at present. ‘ You come before me,” 
said he, “powdered and dressed, and boast 
about commandoes, but I believe you are 
unwilling to go on them; you can talk 
bravely before the women, but I know you 
too well to take you against those nations.” 
He added, that he had had various conver- 
sations with the strangers, and there was 
no occasion to fear, and to run from them. 
They loved peace, he said, and came to 
make known to them the true God, and 
his Son, who had come into the world. He 





how left them to their care, and hoped they 


then explained the reason why we had no 





beads, which had caused so much dissatis- 
faction. 

His brother concluded the meeting by a 
long speech, at one part of which both the 
Regent and Moeelway, followed by many, 
ran forward and danced for some time. On 
returning to their seats, he proceeded in his 
speech, and the instant he concluded, the 
whole meeting rose as one man, with tu- 
multuous noise, and departed with such 
speed, that in one minute the square was 
cleared. The meeting lasted about four 
hours. 

As it is not the province of the Literary 
Gazette to report the proceedings of our 
Lords and Commons, we beg to refer our 
readers to the daily press for that interesting 
intelligence, and come to us to see the 
asa between a Parliament and a Peetso. 

ow great and yet how slight are the shades 
between the most enlightened and the most 
ignorant, the most refined and the most 
barbarous of our species! Surely we may 
exclaim with the fat friar, 


Ah benedicite! men are but men! 





DRAMA. 





PENNY CRITICISM. 

We are filled with dismay: would that 
we could say with the Moor, “ Othello’s 
occupation’s gone,” for we are petrified with 
what has happened to our once honoured 
profession, ‘The degradation is enough to 
break the heart of a common Sunday’s 
newspaper, to shock the nerves aud throw 
into a low fever the fry of imitative literary 
ephemera, to destroy the peace of the daily 
press, and to worret the souls (where souls 
exist) of the monthly magazines. Criticism 
is sold in pennyworths: not pennyworths 
of criticism, but absolutely and literally 
critical papers, at the price of only one 
penny each copy! These too are placarded 
all over the streets, like trumpery of other 
kinds; men, dressed in rags, walk about 
constantly with large boards, stating their 
most attractive contents ; and, in short, the 
whole art of popular publishing is exem- 
plified in their sale and dissemination. But 
we had better describe this new species of 
literature : the Theatrical Observer. 

“ The Theatrical Observer” is a work of 
four octavo pages ; the 3d and 4th of which 
are devoted to the bills of the Play on the 
evening of publication, pirated from the 
regular bills of Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane. 

The first two pages are addressed to re- 
marks on the performances of the preceding 
night: we have three of the Numbers before 
us. The earliest has a critique on Mrs, 
Tennant, whom the writer fancies to be a 
novice, (he was then one himself,) and de- 
clares that she possesses “ an entire igno- 
rance of all the qualifications necessary for 
the stage ;” adding, however, that “ though 
a few years experience might enable her to 
assume them, yet towards attaining any dis- 
tinction in the line she has chosen in the 
profession, she has, we fear, vocul impedi- 
ments.” This is fine writing, were it only 
intelligible ; but the absence of meaning is 
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no uncommon circumstance among the 
Observer's féllow critics. The same Number 
has a review of Maid or Wife at Drury 
Lane, which is truly said to be light, agree- 
able, and not over moral; and in which 
the writer puns on Sir George Somebody's 
studying Crockenthorpe on conjugal fidelity, 
and running “ after the village girls, by 
turns,” This is certainly not the straight 
way. 

‘lhe Pirate is more recently submitted to 
the ordeal of the censor, and he reproves 
Mr. Pope for looking so likea wel/-whipped 
school boy in his expression of extreme grief, 
that it always makes the critic smile. By 
this his gravity is proclaimed, for in such 
cases every bedy else must laugh. 

We will not tire our readers with any 
more observations on this Observer; and 
though he is a poacher on our domain, we 
will do him the justice to say that his pub- 
lications are rendered so much more useful 
by a tolerable analysis of the plots of new 
pieces, the names of the characters, and 
other intelligence, that we cannot help ad- 
mitting' them to be superior to the bills 
heretolore accepted. That he is fertile is 
evident; for he has filied his usual space 
with criticisms all this week, and we (so 
stale do all the old performances appear to 
us) have not a word to throw at a dog—not 
even Liston’s in the “ Two Gentlemen,” 
i, e. the Dog and he. 
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VARIETIES. 





Mr. Kean is announced to be in training 
for Sir Pertinax Mac Sycophant. 

The Wags of Durham,—Our notice of the 
mischievous tricks of the letter forgers at 
Durham, has drawn a reprimand upon us 
by a Correspondent in the Durham County 
Advertiser. He supposes that by “ a set of 
attorneys’ clerks,” we meant all the attor- 
neys’ decks of that place, and, as one of 
the number, denies being concered in these 
unprincipled hoaxes, which he intimates are] 
the work of a suspected individual. We 
surely never intended to cast a refleciion on 
a whole body of respectable young men. 


AMERICAN, 


Miscellanies from American Journals, 
to the 11th ult. 


At New Orleans a subscription has been 
entered into to “ contribute to the means of 
celebrating a funeral and religious service 
to the memory of Napoleon.” ! 

The 26th of November is observed as a 
holiday in New York, under the odd name 
of Evacuation Day,” not on account of 
any medical practices, but because it is the 
anniversary of the evacuation of that city 
by the British, now 38 years ago. : 

Another theatre in America, that at 
Natches, has been burnt by fanatical in- 
cendiaries. 

Among our performers whom the recent 
files of American Journals mention as play- 
ing at New York and other places with cre- 
dit, are the names of Booth, Wallack (pre- 


ants 

(of Dublin), Kent, Cowell. The Negro 
who acted Richard IIT. in the black drama- 
tic corps, has been tried for stealing (as the 
wardrobe could not furnish hitn) the clothes 
in which he played the part, and sen- 
tenced to ten years hard- labour in prison. 
“ Othello’s occupation’s gone.” 

A native of Kentucky has appeared as 
Lady Teazle ; but the chief wonder seems 
to be, that any.actress should come from 
that wild region. 

A Candid Candidate.—The following ad- 
dress was really written by a very honest 
gentleman, who was a candidate for the 
office for which he here solicits the suffra- 
ges of his fellow citizens: Gentlemen—I 
offer myself a candidate for Sheriff; [ have 
been a revolutionary officer; fought many 
bloody battles; suffered hunger, toil and 
heat ; gut honourable scars, but little pay. 
I will tell you plainly how I shall discharge 
my duty, should I be so happy as to obtain 
a majority of your suffrages. If writs are 
put in my hands against any of you, I 
will take you if I can, and unless you 
can get bail, I will deliver you over to 
the keeper of the jail—2nd. If judg- 
ments are found against you, and execu- 
tions directed to me, I will sell your pro- 
perty as the law directs, without favour or 
affection ; and if there should be any surplus 
money, I will punctually remit it—3rd. If 
any of you should commit acrime (which 
God forbid) that requires capital punish- 
ment, according to law, I will hang you up 
by the neck, till you are dead! !! Suv. 
Georgian, 

Female Education.—The Bellows Falls 
paper gives a pleasant description of the 
marriage of an honest farmer with a young 
lady just graduated from a female country 
academy, after a residence therein of about 
six months. ‘The husband, boasting of her 
learning, savs:—‘“ She can tell the year 
and day of the month when our forefathers 
landed at Plymouth; knows the name of 
every capital town in the Union: can tell 
to an inch how far it is from here to the 
Antipodes, I think she calls them. If you 
should bore a hole through the globe, and 
chuck a millstone into it, she can tell to 
a shaving what would become of the mill- 
stone. She is likewise a monstrous pretty 
painter, and can paint a puppy so well that 
‘you take it fora lion, and sheep that looks 
as big and as grand as an elephant. She 
knows all about chemistry, and says that 
water is composed of two kinds of gin ; and 
air is made of ox-gin and nitre-gin, or (what 
is the same thing in English) salt-petre gin. 
She says, that burning a stick of wood in 
the fire is nothing but a play of comical 
(chemical) infinity, and that not a particle 
of the matter which belonged to the stick 
is lost, but only scattered about like chaff 
in a hurricane.” 

The following paragraph appeared in a 
provincial paper :— 

“ Travellers should be careful to deliver 
their baggage to proper persons, as a gen- 
tleman a few days since, on lighting from a 
stage coach, entrusted his wife to a stranger, 





vious to his accident), Maywood, Phillips 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





Lord John Russell has a “ Letter on the 
Study of Political Economy,” in the press, 

Mr. Southey announces a Life of Oliver 
Cromwell, and Mr. Godwin is engaged on 
a History of the Commonwealth of England. 

Mrs. Upie’s new tale of Madeline will 
appear next week. ' 

Mr. Croly’s Tragedy of Catiline is in the 

ress, 

The Rev. George Wilkins, A.M. has in 
the press, The History of the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, as connected with the Scrip- 
tural Prophecies. 

The first volume of Mr. Southey’s His- 
et of the late War in Spain and Portugal, 
will appear next month. 

George Waddington, Esq. A.M. and 
Barnard Hanbury, A.M. are preparing for 
the press their Travels in Ethiopia. 

In a former Number of the Lit. Gaz, 
we noticed at some length Mr. Burchell’s 
Travels in the Interior of Africa. His re- 
searches during five years over 4,500 miles 
of ground, besides numberless lateral ex- 
cursions, have produced a multitude of dis- 
coveries and observations which have never 
yet been laid before the public; and we have 
much pleasure in stating, that the first vo- 
lume of his ‘Travels will appear in the course 
of the present month, illustrated by an en- 
tirely new map, and numerous other en- 
gravings, from the author’s own drawings. 

Mr. John Wood, son-in-law to Mr. Birk- 
beck, has sent to this country for publica- 
tion, A Two Years’ Residence in the Settle- 
ment in the English Prairie, in the Illinois 
Country, United States; with an Account 
of its Animal and Vegetable Productions, 
Agriculiure, &c. &c. A Description of the 
principal Towns, Villages, &c. &c. with the 
Habits and Customs of the Back-Woods- 
men, ’ 

Specimens of American Poets, with bio- 
graphical sketches, are announced, 

The Asiatic Journal mentions that Mr. 
J.F, Davis is about to publish translations of 
two Chinese novels, called “ the Shadow in 


volumes (8 in octavo) will also contain an 
Essay on Chinese Literature, &c. and a col- 
lection of proverbs and moral maxims, The 
commercial relations are also about to be 
illustrated by a work from the pen of Sir 
G. Staunton. ; 
Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria are in a 
furward state. 





TO CORRESPONDINTS. 


Theodore must allow for the variety to please all 
tastes without compromising any principles. The 
L. G. knew nothing of the other publication alluded to. 
“ A constant Subscriber” must excuse our insertion 
of his communication, even at the risk of his alternative 
to withdraw his patronage. We have made this matter 
a subject of deep calculation. Three columns of non- 
sense would disgust many of our readers, and, having 
laid a fair statement of our profits as Editor and Pro- 
prietor of the L. G. before the most celebrated actaary 
of a celebrated Insurance Office, he informs us that 
our particular loss by the defection of “* a constant sub- 
scriber,” will amount precisely to 1-}1th & the 9-1000dth 
part of a farthing weekly. Surely we had better make 
this sacritice than—but, verbum sat. 

(> Our next Number will contain a fall tne, af 





has not heard of her since.” 
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Miscellaneous Avbertisements, 


Connected with Literature and the Arts. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION PALL MALL. 
puis Galiery for the Exhibition and Sale 
of the Works of Modern Artists, is open daily 
from ‘fen in the Morning until Five in the Evening. 
(By order) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
Admission 1s.—Catalogue Ls. 


i. 





LAPLAND. 
FAMILY o NDE in the fu 
A ILY of LAPLANDERS, in the full 


Costume of their Country, with a numerous herd 
of tame Rein-deer, are now open for public inspec- 
tion, for a few days only, at the Egyptian Hail, Pic- 
cadilly. ‘These diminutive and extraordinary People 
are the first of their race ever seen in London; they 
have brought their summer and winter residences, 
furniture, and arms, with them, and exhibit the Deer 
drawing sledges, carriages, &e. ‘The great Koom is 
fitted up in an appropriate manner, with a Panoramic 
View of the North Cape, trom a Drawing recently 
made on the spot by Captain Brooke, which will con- 
vey a clear idea of this hitherto little known Country. 


Admittance 1s. {rom Eleven till Dusk. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


With Engravings, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE RICCIARDETTO ot FORTI- 

GUERRI.—Canto I, ‘Translated from the Italian, 

with Notes, Critical and Philological, and an Intro- 

ductory Essay on Romantic, Burlesque, and Mock- 

Heroic Poetry. . : 

by SYLVESTER (DOUGLAS) Lord GLENBERVIE, 
Published by John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Neatly printed in extra Post 8vo. price 6s. the 
‘Third Edition, revised and enlarged, of 
ADVICE to YOUNG LADIES on the IM- 

PROVEMENT of the MIND, and the CON DUCT 
of LIFE, By the Rev. THOMAS BROADHURST. 
Printed for James Nunn, Great Qucen-street, Lon- 
don ; and by R, Crutwell, Bath. 





Price 61. 16s. 6d. bound in Roan, the 2a Edition, in 
Imperial 8vo. with 100 Plates, of 
POMPEIANA. The Topography, Edifices, 

and Ornaments of Pompeii. By Sir WM. GELL, 
B.RS. B.S.A. &c. and JOHN P. GANDY, Architect. 
London: Printed for Rodwell & Martin, New Bond-st. 





RIVINGTONS’ ANNUAL REGISTER, 
Commencing with His present Majesty’s Reign. 
In One large Vol. 8vo. 18s. in boards, 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER ; or, a View 

“” of the History, Politics, and Literature for the 
Year 1820. Including a Sketch of the Caaracter of his 
late Majesty. 

Printed for F. C. & J. Rivington, 62, St. Paul’s 
Churebyard ; and 3, Waterloo-place, Pall-Mail. 

*,* The arrangement of the Miscellaneous Part of 
this Voluine diifers in some degree from that of for- 
mer Volumes. The Extracts from Books kave been 
abridged, and a new Department introduced, entitled, 
“ Literary and Philosophical Miscellany ;” consisting 
principally of Facts connected with the History of 
Science and Letters for the Year. A List of Books and 
Pamphlets published in 1820, classed under the different 
heads, is alsoadded. - 





Price 5s. 
A VOCABULARY of LATIN NOUNS and 
ADNOUNS, VERBS and ADVERBS, arranged 
according to their endings. By JOHN ATKINSON. 
Being un Appendix to a Work lately published, by the 
Same Author, price 4s. entitled, ** A KEY to the Latin 
Language ; coutaining Exceptions to general Rules 
therein Siven, and adapted to the Etor and all other 
tin Grammars ; with explanatery Remarks on Con- 
cord, Government, and Syntax.” 
s Mr. Atkinson’s work shews much ingenuity com- 
bined with commendable labour and correctuess.”” 
. Vide New Monthly Mag. Dec. 1821. 
London: Printed for Lackington, Hughes, Harding, 
Mavor, & Lepard, Finsbury-square. 
Of whom may be had, gratis, 
your tpg HOOLMASTER'S faxsioous for the 
» with advantageous Proposals, addr, 
Wholesale Purchasers, of “ : aye 





Price Is. 6d. 


(THOUGHTS on the PRESENT SYST&M 
of ACADEMIC EDUCATION in the UNIVER- 
SITY of CAMBRIDGE. By EUBULUs. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
London. 





Price 6s. boards, 


AGNES; or, the Triumph of Principle. 
London: Published by B. J. Holdsworth, ‘18, 
St. Paul’s Church-Yard.—O! whom may be had, 

A CHRONOLOGICAL CHART, shewing, in one 
view, ‘* The Cotemporary Sovereigns of Europe, from 
the Norman or of England to the present time.” 
Price 5s. plain ; 7s. finely coloured; and Us, 6d. can- 
vas and rollers. 





NEW EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING WORKS 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WAVERLEY.” 
Published by Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh ; 
and Hurst, Robinson, & Co. Cheapside, London. 
"THE PIRATE. A Romance. $3 vols. 

post 8vo. price 11. lls. 6d. 

2. Waverley, or "Tis Sixty Years Since. 3 vols. 12mo. 
price li. 1s. 

3. The Antiquary. 3 vols. 12mo. 11. 4s. 

4. Rob Roy. 3 vols. 12mo. li. 4s. 

5. Guy Mannering, or the Astrologer. 3 vols. 12mo. 
price tl. ls. 

G6. Tales of my Landlord. First Series, containing 
“The Black Dwarf,” and * Old Mortality.” 4 vols. 
l2mo. 11. 8s. 

7. Tales of my Landlord. Second Series, containing 
“The Heart of Mid-Lothian,’’ 4 vols. 12mo. 10. 12s. 

8. Tales of my Landlord. Third Series, containing 
“The Bride of Lammermoor,” and *“* A Legend of 
Montrose,”’ 4 vols. 12mo. lJ. 12s. 

9. Ivanhoe. A Romance, 3 vols. post Svo. 12. 10s. 

10, The Monastery. A Romance. 3 vols. 12mo. 11. 4s. 

11. The Abbot. 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. 4s, 

12. Kenilworth. A Romance. 3 vols. post 8vo. priee 
ll, Is. 6d. 





Handsomely printed in 4to. with new Engravings, 
Price 16s. in boards. Vol. XII. Part I. of the 


ENCY CLOPZDIA BRITANNICA ; or, 

Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous 
Literature. Sixth Edition, Revised, Corrected, and 
Improved. 

Conditions:—I, The Work will consist of Twenty 
Volumes, handsomely printed, with nearly Six Hun- 
dred Engravings, executed in a superior manrgr ; each 
volume containing One Hundred Sheets Letter-press, 
or 800 pages. 


II. To meet the convenience of every class of Pur- 
chasers, it will be published in Parts, or Half Volumes, 
each containing Fifty Sheets of Letter-press, and, at an 
average, Fifteen Plates, 

Ill. The Second Part of Volume Twelve will be 
published on Ist March next; and a Part, or Half 
Volume, will be regularly published on the first day of 
each month, till the work is completed; and as the 
printing of the whole is already considerably advanced, 
Purchasers may depend on the most rigid punctuality 
of publication. 

IV. The Price of cach Part of the present Edition 
will be Sixteen Shillings in Boards, to be paid on 
delivery. 

Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh ; 
and Hurst, Robinson, & Co. 90, Cheapside, London. 





Handsomely printed in 4to. with Engravings, lJ. 5s. 
in boards, Vol. V. Part I. of 


SU PPLEMENT to the ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA. Edited by MACVEY NAPIER, 
Esq. F.K.S, London and Edinburgh. 

This half volume contains a variety of articles and 
treatises in tLe Arts and Sciences, and in Miscellaneous 
Literature ; and is besides enriched with the Second 
Part of a Dissertation en the Progress of Metaphysical, 
Ethical, and Political Philosophy, since the Revival of 
Letiers in Europe ; by Dugald Stewart, Esq. F.R.S, 
London and Edinburgh, formerly Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 

‘The remaining half of this volume is already far 
advanced at press. 

Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh ; 
and Hurst, Robinson, & Co, 90, Cheapside, London. 


Of whom he be had, 
The ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 20 Vols. 
4to. 6th Edition. Also, Vol. 1. Part 1. to Vol. XII. 
Part I. of the Monthly publication in Parts, 





Handsomely printed in 2 Vols. 8vo. with Portraits and 
Vignettes, price 24s, a New Edition of , 
(CHEFS-D’EUVRE of FRENCH LITE- 
RATURE, consisting of interesting Extracts from 
the Classic French writers, in Prose and Verse ; with 
Biographical and Critical Remarks. 
Printed for Longman & Co.; Dulan & Co.; and 
Boosey & Sons, 
*,* A large Edition, superbly printed and hot- 
ressed, in Koyal 8vo, with Proof Impressions of the 
ates, price 36s. 





In 3 vols. 12mo. Price 16s. 6d. boards, 
THE WOMAN of GENIUS. A Novel. 
By the Author of “ The Bachelor and Married 

Man,” &c. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
London.—Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

TALES of the IMAGINATION. In 3 vols. 12mo. 
Price 18s. boards. » 





In Italian, in 10 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, 
Price 3. 10s, boards, 


GUICCIARDIN I’S HISTORY of ITALY: 
reprinted from the text of the Milan Edition, with 
those Passages restored which were Cancelled by order 
of the Italian Government, and corrected and revised. 
By G. ROLANDI. 
Published and sold by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
& Brown, Paternoster-row ; and P. Rolandi, 8, Great 
Titchfield-street, London. 





In 12mo, Price 3s. 6d. boards, 
APVICE to the YOUNG MOTHER in the 
MANAGEMENT of Herself and Infant. 
By THOMAS LITCHFIELD, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
London. 

“ This little Work has been drawn up in order that 
the trammels of ignorance (in Nurses) may be broken, 
and simplicity of diet- and general management become 
an increased object of our attention.” 





FLGIN MARBLES. 


[THE LONDON MAGAZINE, No. XXVI. 
for February 1822, Price 2s. 6d. embellished with 
an Engraving of the Statue of the Ilissus, from the Elgin 
Marbles, and contains the following original Articles :— 

1. On the Elgin Marbles—the Ilissus. By the Author 
of * Table Talk ”—2. Life of Oliver Goldsmith ; Con- 
tinuation of Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, No. LV.— 
3. On the Poetical Use of the Heathen Mythology.— 
4. Specimen of a ‘Translation from Valerius Flaccus.— 
5. Pleasant and unpleasant People. By Thurma.— 
6. Stanzas to ***, By John Clare.—7. The Seven 
Foresters of Chatsworth, an Ancient Derbyshire Bal- 
lad.—8. Beauties of the Living Dramatists, No. 2. 
Scene trom Britain’s Glory, a ComicOpera. By tT 
)—, Esq.—9. Honest Man John Ochiltree ; Tales of 
Lyddal-cross. No. 11.—10. A Hermitage. By Mr. 
Montgomery.—11. Early French Poets, Hugues Salel, 
and Olivier de Magny.—12. Superstition’s Dream.— 
13. Homer’s Hymn to Pan; Leisure Hours, No. Vi.— 
14, Sonnet.—i5. Bradgate Pork, the Residence of 
Lady Jane Grey.—16. On some of the Old Actors. By 
Elia.—17. From an unpublished Play.—18. On a Free 
-aper Currency, payable in Gold ad Valorem.— 
iy, The Drama.—2v, Report of Music—&c. 


Printed for Taylor & Hessey, Fleet-street. 





The XVth and concluding Volume, price 12s. boards, 
of an Uniform Edition of 


THE WHOLE WORKS of the Right Rev. 

JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D. Lord Bishop of Down, 
Connor, and Dromore; dedicated, by permission, to 
the Hon. and Right Rev Edward, Lord Bishop of Ox- 
ford, Warden of All Souls’ College, &c. To which is 
pretixed, a LIFE of the Author, and a Critical Exami- 
nation of his Writings,by the Rev. R. Heber, A.M. Ca- 
non of St. Asaph, Rector of Hodnet, and late Fellow of 
All Souls’ College. 

The Fist Volume, which will contain the Life, with 
Portrait, Indexes, List of Subscribers, General Titles 
for the whole Work, &c. as expressed in the Prospec- 
tus (which may be had of all Booksellers,) will be pub- 
lished on the Ist of March. 

Subscribers are requested to complete their Sets 
immediately. 

London: Printed for Ogle, Duncan, & Co. 37, Pater- 
noster-row, and 295, Holborn; R. Priestley, 143, High 
Holborn; Parker, Oxford ; hton & Son, Cam- 
bridge ; and Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh. 








Fifth Edition, in.2 Vols. 8vo. price 1. 1s. boards, 
A THEOLOGICAL DICTIONARY, con- 


taining Definitions of all Re! Terms ; a com- 
prehensive View of every Article in the System of Di- 
vinity ; an im Account of all the principal Deno- 


minations which have subsisted in the Keligious Werld, 
from the Birth of Christ to the present Day: together 
with an accurate Statement of the most remarkable 
Transactions and Events recorded in Ecclesiastical 
History. By the Rev. CHARLES BUCK. 

Londo: Printed for Ogle, Duncan, & Co.; W. 
Baynes & Son; and Simpkin & Marshall. 





In 2 vols. 8¥0. with Plates, price li, ls. boards, 


LETTERS from a GENTLEMAN in the 

NORTH of SCOTLAND, to his FRIEND in 
LONDON ; containing the Description of a Capital 
Town in that Northern Country, with an Account of 
some uncommon Customs of the Inhabitants ; likewise 
an Account of the Highlands, with the Customs and 
Manners of the Highlanders. ‘To which is added, a 
Letter relating to the Military Ways among the Moun- 
tains, begun in the year 1726.. The Fifth Edition, with 
Engravings, and a large Appendix, containing various 
important Historical documents, hitherto unpublished ; 
with an Introduction and Notes, by the Editor, 
R. JAMIESON, €.A.8. Lond. & Edin. Corresponding 
Member of the Scandinavian Literary Society of Co- 
penhagen, &c.: and the History of Donald the Ham- 
merer, from an authentic Account of the Family of In- 
vernahyle ;} a MS. communicated by Sir Walter 
Scott, t. 
' London: Printed for Ogle, Duncan, & Co. 37, Pater- 
noster-row ; and 295, Holborn; Oliver & Boyd, Edin- 
burgh; M. Ogle, G'asgow ; and M. Keene, Dublin. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 


In 2 vols. price 12s. 


translation of Le Selitaire. 
By the Viscount DARLINCOURT. 


on this Romance, which combines the historical cha 


of Waverley, with the poetical eloquence of the Tele 
maque, the genuine simplicity of the Estelle, the splen 


of modern Romance. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 


racter aud dramatic style of the Novels of the Author | man throughout the Kingdom. 


did imagery of Ariosto, and the deep and fearful interest 





On the Ist of February was published, No. 14, of 


"THE RECLUSE; a Romance: being 8/rnNHE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


containing a Letter from Thomas Campbell, Esq. 
relative to his Poem of-‘‘- Gertrude of Wyoming” — 


Upwards of fifteen Dramas have been already founded | Table Talk, No. 2.—and ety other original Arti- 


-|cles. Orders received by every Bookseller and News- 


Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 








In the Press, and will speedily be ——— a New 
Edition, éarefally corrected throughout, of 





published at the Bath Herald-office. Price 2s. 6d. 


Sold in London, by Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy 
Sherwood, Neely, & Jones; Longman & Co. ; 


C. & J. Ollier. 


MATHEWS on WHIST.—The Thirteenth 
Edition of ADVICE to the YOUNG. WHIST | of the Prelates and other 
PLAYER; by the late T. MATHEWS, Esq. is just | List of all the Benefices in 


"THE CLERICAL GUIDE, or Ecclesias- 
tical Directory: conjaining a complete Register 
ries of the Church; a 
and and Wales, arranged 
il counties, dioceses, 
c.; the Names of their respective 


alphabetically, in their se 
archdeaconries 


‘ & 
J, | Incumbents, the Year wherein*they were instituted, 
Mawman ; Simpkin & Marshall; T. & J. Hoitt; and the Population of the Parishes, value of the Livings, 


Names of the Patrons, &c. &c. ; and an Appendix, con- 
taining Alphabetical Lists of those Benetices which are 





Handsomely printed*in 8vo. price 16s. boards, 


tio correctior, cui tres Indices accedunt. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave Maria-lane 
Of whom may be had, separately, 
Porson’s Euripidis Hecuba, 8vo. price 4s. sewed.- 
—— Orestes, 3¢ 
Phenisse, 3s. 











Tn one large Volume, 8vo. price 15s. boards, embellished 
with a characteristic Frontispiece, drawn and en- 
graved by J. KR. Cruikshank, 


A NEW DICTIONARY of ANECDOTES, 
illustrative of Character and Events : from Genuine 
Sources. By GEORGE RAMSAY. 

*,* To general readers this volume will be highly 
interesting, and even to the best informed on the sub- 
ject of anecdote it will present the charm of novelty ; 
whilst the A of its: arrang renders it an 
able auxiliary in a morning’s amusement or an even- 
ing’s conversation. 


London: Printed for Sherwood, Neely, & Jones, 
Paternoster-row. 








Elegantly printed in post 8ve. and embellished with an 
accredited Likeness and numerous Cuts. Price 12s. 
in boards, 


LADY JANE GREY, and HER TIMES. 
By GEORGE HOWARD, Esq. 

*,* This Volume is illustrative of that period in the 
Sixteenth Century (between the turbulent and tyrannic 
reign of the last feney and the glorious though despo- 
tic one of his daughter Flizabeth,).which is replete 
with variety, and of high interest to the Antiquary, to 
the Philosopher, to. the Man of Taste, and to the 
Christian, as the Infancy of our Arts, our Knowledge, 
our Manners, and our Reformed Faith. 

London: Printed for Sherwood, Neely, & Jones, 
Paternoster-row. 





Price 6s. 6d. in boards, with a coloured Frontispiece, 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on Breeding, 

Rearing, and Fattening all kinds of Domestic Poul- 
try, Pheasants, Pigeons, and Rabbits; including also 
an interesting Account of the Egyptian Method of 
hatching Eggs by artificial Heat, with some modern 
Experiments thereon: from Memoranda, made during 
Forty Years’ Practice. 

By BONINGTON MUUBRAY, Esq. 

Fourth Edition, with Additions on Breeding, Feed- 
ing, and ng Swine, Milch Cows for the Family 
Dairy, and Bees. 

"Mr, Moubray’s little book on the breediyg, rear- 
ing, and fattening, all kinds. of domestic poultry and 
pigs, is unquestionably the most practice! work on the 
subject in our language. ‘The author’s aim seems to 
have been to avoid scientific detail, and to convey his 
information in plain and intelligible terms. The conve- 
nience of a small poultry yard,—two or three pigs, with 
a breeding sow,—and a cow for cream, milk, butter, 
and cheese,—in an English country-house, appears in- 
dispensable; and to point out how thesemay be obtained 
at areasonable expense, seems to have been Mr. Mou- 
bray’s object. By adopting the plan of his work, any 
fami roy furnish ‘their table with these luxuries at 
one third of the price they are obliged to pay at the 
markets; and the farmer and breeder may render it the 
source of considerable profit.”—Farmer’s Journal. 


London: Printed for Sherwood, Neely, & Jones, 


and accompanied with man 


Medea, 3s. 
Also, lately published, 


tutis ; cum Notis Philologicis. Edidit M. Hodge, A.M 
—Pars Prima. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards. 


EURIPIDIS HECUBA, ORESTES, PHG:- 


NISSZ#, et MEDEA, Quatuor ex Euripidis Tra- | Churchyard ; and 3, Waterloo-place, Pall-Mall. 
geediis, ad fidem manuscriptorum emendatez, et notis 
instructe. Edidit RICARDUS PORSON, A.M.° Edi- 


Excerpta e Poetis Gracis, in Usum Studiose Juven- | Questions ; 


in the Patronage of the Crown, the Bishops, Deaiis, and 
Chapters, and other Public Bodies. 


Printed for F. C. & J. Rivington, 62, St. Paul’s 





On the Ist of February inst. was published, elegantly 
.| printed on fine Paper, with a coloured Plate, and 
several Wood-cuts, price Is. 6d. No. I. of 


"THE YOUTH’S MONTHLY VISITOR, 
or Instructive and Entertaining Miscellany ; con- 
taining Recreations and Amusements in Natural Philo- 


, | Sophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Natural History, and 


Botany; Inventions and Improvements ; Philosoptical 
Manners and Customs of different Na- 
-| tions; Rules of Life, Moral Tales, Biography, Practi- 
cal Wisdom, Anecdotes, Poetry, &c. &c.: intended for 





Vignette Title, 6s. boards, 


SECUNDUS. 


work, as itnow appears, an interesting il 
an Niportans portion of British History. 


In one neat Pocket Volume, with Seven Portraits and 


ETTERS of JUNIUS. With Preliminary 
Dissertations and Copious Notes, by ATTICUS 


the moral and literary Improvement of both Sexes. 
London: Printed for Sherwood, Neely, & Jones, 
Paternoster-row. . 
*,*-The express object and tendency of the Monthly 
Visitor, are to strew flowers over. the thorny path of 
Science ; to attract Youth imperceptibly to the study 


*,* In this New Edition ofthe Letters of Junius, the | of the various departments of knowledge which form 
Publishers have had in view, not only to free these | the basis of a polite Education; to interest their feel- 
beautiful Specimens of English composition from every | ings, while their understandings are informed; and, 
obscurity which the passing nature of the events dis- | above all, to protect them against the contamination of 
cussed in them may have occasioned, but to render the | the false and speculative Philosophy of the day. 

lustration of 


> To those engaged in the superintendence and 





View of the Political History of Britain 


ters are written—On the Political Principles maintain- 


their Author. 


perusal of the Letters, copious Notes have been ap- 
pended to the text; so that, it is presumed, there is no 


to historical transactions, an explanation of which will 
not be found in the proper place. 


Published by G. & W. B. Whittaker, London; and 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. 





Just published, at Mr. Ackermann’s, 101, Strand, and 
may be had of all the Booksellers, 


THE First Volume of HINDOOSTAN: 
containing a Description of the Religion, Manners, 
Customs, Trades, Arta, Sciences, Literature, Diver- 
sions, &c. &c. of the Hindoos; with 17 coloured En- 
cravings, price 8s. To be completed in Six Monthly 
Volumes, illustrated by upwards of 100 eoloured En- 
gtavings, many of them containing whole Groups of 
Figares ; and forming the Fourth Division of THE 
WORLD IN MINIATURE, which already comprises, 
1. I'lyria and Dalmatia, 2 vols. 32 Plates, price 12s. 
2. Western Africa, 4 vols. 47 Plates, price 2ls. 
3. Turkey, 6 vols. with 73 Plates, price 20. 2s. 
Russia or Persia, it is expected, will form the Fifth 
Division of this Work. 


Also just published, as above, ILLUSTRATIONS 
of the History, Manners and Customs, Arts, Sciences, 
and Literature of JAPAN ; selected from Japanese Ma- 
nuscripts and printed Works by M. Titsingh, formerly 
Chief Agent of the Datch East Company at Nangasaki ; 
faithful} ied from Pre nscoeny hrm ery 
faithfully copie origi apanese Pai 's ani 

Designs. Royal 4to. price 21.180. _ 





-row. 


Also, No. 2, PYNE’S MICROCOSM, Price 4s. 





With this view, the Letters have been introduced by | re 

the following Preliminary DiSsertations :—A general | acquisition of useful knowledge, and 2 store of recrea- 
from the | tive reading, which cannot fail innocently to amuse, 

Accession of George THI. to the Publication of the | and very much to instruct the young Pupil. 

Letters of Junius—General Review of the Letters—On 

the Style of Junius—On the Temper in which the Let- 


education of youth, the Monthly Visitor is especially 
ded, as offering a continual incitement to the 





Just published, in 2 Vols. 8vo. price ll. 1s. bds. 


ed in the Letters—and on the Controversy respecting MEMOIRS of HER LATE MAJESTY, 


CAROLINE AMELIA ELIZABETH, Queen 


Beside these Dissertations, which seemed necessary | Consort of George IV. including ample Particulars and 
for enabling the reader to enter with advantage on the | original Information relative to her early Life ;—bher 


Marriage to the Prince of Wales ;—the Secret History 
of the years 1795-6 ;—The Conduct of Lady Douglas, 


allusion in the course of the work, either to persons or | and the origin of that Conspiracy ;—her Travels on the 


Continent ;—her Correspondence ;—the History of the 
Milan Commission ; and the Evidence and Documents 
which arrived too late for the House of Lords. 
By JOHN WILKS, Jun. 
The author of this work has been indefatigable in his 
researches, and in obtaining the most authentic infor- 
mation relative to the illustrious lady, of whose life he 
has here drawn an interesting, though lamentable por- 
trait. He has had, too, the rare good fortune to have 
access to persons ‘and documents, on whose veracity 
undoubted reliance may be placed ; and therefore this 
Life of the late Queen is entitled to peculiar regard - * 
+ ++ The whole will, however, be perused with an in- 
tensity of interest and feeling, which the history of 
oppression and misfortune never fails to excite. 
Monthly Mag. Jan. 1822. 
London: Printed for Sherwood, Neély, & Jones, 
Paternoster-row. 
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London: Printed for the Proprietors, and Published 
every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary 
Gazette Office, 362, (Exeter Change) Strand ; and 
7, South Moulton Street, Oxford Street ; sold also 
by E. Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill ; 
and J. Chappell & Son, 98, Royal Exchange. 





B, BENSLEY, Printer, Bolt Court, Fleet-Street. 
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